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RAPIDAN CAMPAIGN, MAY 4TH 
TO NOVEMBER 1ST, 1864. 


CoMMUNICATED BY WILLIAM SwInNTON, Esq., 
AND NOW FIRST PRINTED. 


HeaD-QUARTERS, ARMY OF THE PoToMAc, 
November ist. 1864. 
Lieut. Cot. Bowers, 
Asst. ‘Adjt. General. 
Hd. qrs. Armies of the United States. 

Ihave the honor to submit for the information 
of the Lieutenant-general Commanding, and at 
his request, the subjoined outlines of the move- 
ments of the Army since the commencement of 
the Campaign. 

The losses of commands from the casualties of 
battle and expiration of service, and the continuous 
operations that have been carried on, almost with- 
out interruption, have precluded the possibility of 
subordinate Reports either being made out or trans- 
mitted to these Head-quarters. The following 
narrative is therefore made principally from 
memory and from such personal notes and docu- 
mentsas are at hand. It is necessarily brief and im- 
perfect; and will, undoubtedly, in time, be found 
to contain errors, both of omission and commis- 
sion. For these I must ask the indulgence of my 
brother officers and soldiers, with the assurance 
that when subordinate Reports are received and 
time is given me, it will be my duty as well as 
my pleasure to prepare a detailed Report, which 
shall bear testimony to their galiantry and devo- 
tion to their country, so signally exhibited on this 
remarkable Campaign, which, I think, I can, with- 
out exaggeration, pronounce as one unparalleled 
in military history, for its duration, the character 
of the operations, and the battles fought. 

Early in May, the Army of the Potomac under 
my immediate command consisted of the Second, 
Fifth, and § ixth Corps of Infantry, commanded, 
respectively, by Major-generals Hancock, Warren, 
and Sedgwick ; the Cavalry Corps, under the com- 
mand of Major-general Sheridan ; a Reserve park 
of Artillery, underthe direction of Brigadier-gener- 
al Hunt, Chief of Artillery, and under the im- 
mediate command of Colonel W. 8S. Burton, 
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Fifth Regiment, United States Artillery ; an En- 
gineer Brigade and Pontoon-train, under Major 
Duane, Engineers: also a large park of supply- 
wagons, under the charge of Brigadier-general 
Rufus Ingalls, Chief Quartermaster. 

The Army occupied a position onthe North bank 
of the Rapidan, confronting the Confederate Army 
under General Lee. The latter, composed of the 
Corps of Longstreet, Ewell, and Hill, with Stewart’s 
Cavalry, occupied a - position on the South 
side of the Rapidan, well protected in front by 
field-works, with its left flank covered by the 
Rapidan and the mountains near Orange Court- 
house, and its right flank guarded by an intrenched 
line extended from Morton’s-ford to Mine-run. 

The Lieutenant-general Commanding having 
decided a movement to turn the enemy’s right 
flank, the Army was put in motion on the fourth 
of May, as follows: The Fifth Corps, followed by 
the Sixth, was directed to cross at Germania-ford 
and advance to the Old Wilderness-tavern, 
on the Orange and Fredericksburg turnpike ; the 
Second Corps, followed by the Artillery Reserve, 
crossed at Ely’s-ford, and was directed to take 
position at Chancellorsville. Each column was 
preceded by a Division of Cavalry that was 
directed to push well out to the front and flanks, 
and feel the enemy. The park of supply-trains 
was assembled at Richardsville, guarded by a 
Division of Cavalry, and crossed after the troops 
moving to Chancellorsville. These movements 
were all executed as directed; and the various 
Corps of the Army, having crossed the Rapidan 
without opposition, occupied the several po- 
sitions assigned them, early in the afternoon of 
the fourth. It having been determined to turn 
well the enemy’sright flank, to avoid the intrench- 
ments of Mine-run, the Army was put in motion 
the next day, in the same general relative order. 

About seven, A. M., the head of the Fifth Corps 
column being near Parker’s-store, on the Orange 
and Fredericksburg-plankroad, information was 
received that the enemy had appeared on the 
Orange-pike. Orders were immediately sent to 
Major-general Warren to halt his column; con- 
centrate his command on the Pike; and, when his 
troops were in hand, to immediately attack any 
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force in his front. .At the same time, the Sixth 
Corps was ordered to move and take position to 
the right of the Fifth, taking such wood-roads as 
could be found, and joining in any attack the lat- 
ter might make: one Division, Getty’s, of theSixth, 
was sent to the Orange plank-road, where the 
Brock-road intersects it, to hold this crossing at 
all hazards, till the arrival of the Second Corps, 
ordered up from Todd’s-tavern. 

About noon, Major-general Warren had gotten 
into position on the Pike and attacked vigorously 
with the Divisions of Griffin and Wadsworth. 
This attack was at first quite successful, Griffin 
driving the enemy (Ewell’s Corps) some distance 
back on the Pike; but as, owing to the dense 
thicket and want of roads, the Sixth Corps had 
not been able to get into position, Griffin’s flank 
was exposed as he advanced, which the enemy 
taking advantage of, Griffin was compelled par- 
tially to withdraw, having to abandon two pieces 
of Artillery. Wadsworth was also driven back. 

In the meantime, Crawford’s Division, which 
had the advance in the morning, was withdrawn 
to the right, towards the Pike, and was formed on 
the left of Wadsworth—one Brigade advancing 
with Wadsworth. When Wadsworth was com- 


pelled to retire, Crawford was for a time isolat- 
ed ; but was drawn in—not however without the 
loss of many prisoners. 

Getty, on arriving on the Orange-plank, found 


our Cavalry being driven in by Hill’s Corps, and 
had just time to deploy on eachside of the road, 
delivering a volley into the advancing enemy, 
which checked -his progress till the arrival of 
the head of Hancock’scolumn, at about two, P. M. 
So soon as Hancock arrived, he was directed to 
attack with Getty, which was done, at first success- 
fully, the enemy however offering a stubborn 
resistance. Mott's Division, Second Corps, gave 
way ; when Brigadier-general Alexander Hays, in 

oing to repair the break in the line, was shot 

ead, while gallantly leading his command in the 
thickest of the fight. The enemy’s column being 


seen moving over to the Orange-plankroad, | 
| flanks; and, on the seventh, concentrating his 


Wadsworth’s Division and Baxter's Brigade of 
the Fifth Corps, were sent in that direction to take 
position and attack in conjunction with Hancock : 


they did notarrive, however, in time, before dark, | 


to do more than drive in the enemy’s skirmishers 
and confront him. Towards evening, the Sixth 
Corps made its way through the dense thicket and 
formed in connection with the Fifth ; but nothing 
decisive was accomplished by either Corps. 

Orders were given, on the night of the fifth, for 
each Corps to attack promptly, at five, A. M., the 
next day. I was advised by the Lieutenant-general 
Commanding, that the Ninth Corps, Major-gene- 
ral A. E. Burnside, was ordered up, and would 
attack at the same hour, going in between the 
Orange-plankroad and the turnpike. 
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On the sixth, the attacks were madeas ordered ; 
but without any particular success on the part of 
either the Fifth or SixthCorps. On the plankroad, 
the attack of Wadsworth’s and Getty’s Divisions 
and Hancock’s Corps was quite successful ; and 
the enemy was driven up the road in confusion 
and disorder for more than a mile, when, Long- 
street’s Corps coming up, the tide of battle was 
turned and our victorious line was forced back to 
its former position on the Brock-road ; the gallant 
Wadsworth falling, mortally wounded, while ex- 
erting himself to rally the retreating columns : the 
brave Getty was also wounded, early in theaction, 
though refusing some time to leave the field. 
Soon after Hancock fell back, about two, P. M., 
Burnside attacked, towards the Orange-plank- 
road, to the right and in advance of Hancock's 
position ; but the enemy being able to meet the 
assault with his whole force, Burnside was unable 
to produce any impression,and,after evening, with- 
drew, and took position between the Second 
and Fifth Corps. Just before dark, the enemy 
moved a considerable force around the right 
flank of the Sixth Corps, held by Rickett’s Divis- 
ion ; and, in conjunction with a demonstration in 
front, succeeded in forcing this Division back in 
some confusion, making prisoners of Generals 
Seymour and Shaler and a number of men. 

This substantially terminated the battle of the 
Wilderness; for the next day, the seventh of May, 
Hancock advancing, found the enemy had with- 
drawn from his immediate front, and, on pushing 
forward, found him in a strongly intrenched line 


| . ° ° es 
| near Parker’s-store, connecting with his intrench- 


ed line on the turnpike. 

On the fifth, Wilson’s Division of Cavalry 
moved from Parker’s-store, towards the Catharpin- 
road ; and when the Infantry was conceutrated to 
meet the advancing enemy, Wilson became isolat- 
ed, and was attacked by the enemy’s Cavalry. He, 
however, succeeded in cutting his way through, 
and rejoining Sheridan. On the sixth, Sheridan 
held the left flank and rear of the Army, repulsing 
all of Stewart's attempts to penetrate around our 


command at Todd’s-tavern, Sheridan attacked 
and drove, for some distance, the enemy’s Cavalry, 
inflicting on him serious loss. 

The Lieutenant-general Commanding, on the 
seventh, directing a further movement towards 
Spottsylvania Court-house, the Army was put in 
motion on that night—the Fifth Corps, preceded 
by the Cavalry, moving on the Brock-road, followed 
by the Second Corps; and the Sixth Corps on the 
Orange plank and turnpike, preceded by the 
trains, and followed bythe Ninth Corps. In order 
to clear the roads, it was necessary to move the 
trains by daylight, which undoubtedly gave 
notice to the enemy ; for, early on the eighth of 
May, Warren met Longstreet’s Corps on the Brock- 
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road, near the crossing of the Po-river, prepared 
to dispute the passage. Warren immediately at- 
tacked with Robinson’s Division—this gallant 
officer being severely wounded early in the action 
—pushing the enemy back, and taking position in 
front of him, near the Block-house. 

The Sixth Corps was ordered up to take posit- 
ion on Warren’s left, and the Second Corps posted 
at Todd’s-tavern. All the Corps were engaged at 
different times during the day—Miles’s Brigade, 
Second Corps, repulsing and driving a Brigade 
of the enemy, who attacked him at Corlyn’s- 
bridge. 
in getting into Spottsylvania Court-house; but 
it being impossible to get the Infantry up to sup- 
port him, he had to be withdrawn. 

On the ninth of May, the Fifth and Sixth 
Corps continued pressing the enemy; developing 
his position ; and looking for points to assault. 
During these operations, the distinguished and 
beloved Major-general Sedgwick, commanding 
the Sixth Corps, fell; and Brigadier-general Morris, 
of the same Corps, was wounded. Early in the 
day, two Divisions of the Ninth Corps had been 
moved to the Fredericksburg-road, and finding 
the enemy in it, had driven him handsomely across 
the Ny, losing, on the tenth, the distinguished 
Brigadier-general Stevenson. In the evening, the 
Second Corps moved up from Todd’s-tavern, tak- 


ing position on the right of the Fifth Corps, and 
sending Mott’s Division to the left of the Sixth 
Corps. 

On this day, the ninth of May, Sheridan with 
the Cavalry Corps moved southerly, with orders 
to engage the enemy’s Cavalry and, after cutting 


the Fredericksburg and Central-railroads, to 
threaten Richmond, and eventually communicate 
with, and draw supplies from, the force on the 
James-river. 

On the tenth of May, the enemy was pressed 
along his whole front. Early in the morning, 
Gibbon’s and Barlow’s Divisions, Second Corps, 
were crossed over the Po, with a view of turning 
the enemy’s left flank. He was found, however, 
so strongly posted and guarded by the Po, those 
Divisions were withdrawn. Barlow being in the 
rear, was vigorously attacked by Heth’s Division, 
whom he handsomely repulsed; but in retiring 
was compelled to abandon a piece of artillery 
that became jammed in some trees in a narrow 
road. On the withdrawal of Gibbon, he, to- 
gether with Birney, in conjunction with the Fifth 
Corps, assaulted unsuccessfully the enemy’s line. 
During this operation, Brigadier-general Rice of 
the Fifth Corps, ever distinguished for personal 
gallantry, fell, mortally wounded. 

Late in the evening, Upton’s Brigade, Sixth 
Corps, assaulted and successfully carried the 
enemy's line in his front, capturing guns and 
nine hundred prisoners ; but not being supported 


Wilson’s Division of Cavalry succeeded | 
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by Mott, on his left, Upton was compelled to 
withdraw after dark, abandoning the guns. 
Mott succeeded in forming connection with the 
Ninth Corps, which had moved up to his left, 
from the Fredericksburg-road. 

On the eleventh, finding the enemy’s left so 
well guarded, arrangements were made to attack 
his centre, at a salient point. For this purpose, 
Wright was directed to extend his left; concen- 
trate on that wing; and be prepared to assault. 
Hancock, with the Second Corps, was to move, 
during the night, to the left of Wright, and assault 
the salient, at daylight. Warren was also to make 
an assault, to keep the enemy in his lines; and 
Burnside, with the Ninth Corps, was ordered to as- 
sault on the extreme left. At daylight of the 
twelfth, the Second Corps gallantly assaulted and 
carried the salient, capturing Major-general John- 
ston and Brigadier-general Stuart of the Confeder- 
ate Army, with over three thousand prisoners, 
twenty guns, and numerouscolors. Hancock im- 
mediately re-formed his command, and was ad- 
vancing to the enemy’s second line, when he was 
attacked furiously by the enemy, who desperately 
endeavored, all day, to recover his lost position 
and guns. In this affair, Brigadier-general A. 8. 
Webb was seriously wounded. 

Wright, with the Sixth Corps, on Hancock’s 
right, sustained his share of this battle—one of the 
bloodiest of the campaign. In view ofthe great 
exertions of the enemy, Warren, after failing to 
succeed in his assault on the right, was moved 
to the left to the support of Wright and Hancock. 
Burnside assaulted on Hancock’s left, without any 
other decisive result than keeping occupied a 
large force of the enemy. 

On the thirteenth, it was ascertained the enemy, 
failing to recover his lost ground, had retired to 
an inner and shorter line. Having fully settled 
this fact by reconnoissances, dispositions were 
made to turn his right flank. During the night of 
the thirteenth, the Fifth, followed by the Sixth 
Corps, was moved over to the Fredericksburg- 
road. The fourteenth of May was occupied in 
placing these two Corps in position. The enemy 
was found very strongly posted on the Fredericks- 
burg-road, in front of the Court-house ; and it was 
deemed inexpedient to attack at this point. 
During this day, Upton’s Brigade, of the Sixth 
Corps, was attacked and compelled to retire from 
an advanced position it held; but the ground was 
immediately retaken by Ayres’s Brigade, Fifth 
Corps, in conjunction with supports from Neill’s 
Division, Sixth Corps. 

From the fifteenth to the seventeenth of May, 
the Army was employed in constant reconnoitering 
and skirmishing, developing the enemy’s position, 
and learning the ground ; also in establishing a base 
at Acquia-creek ; sending the sick and wounded 
there ; and drawing therefrom necessary supplies. 
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On the nineteenth, the Second and Ninth Corps 
were moved to the left—the former in reserve, 
the latter taking post on the left of the Sixth. 
Ewell’s Corps, of the enemy, attempted, in the 
afternoon, to turn our right and get possession of 
the Fredericksburg-road. His attack was gal- 
lantly met by a Division of Heavy Artillery, 
new troops, under Brigadier-general R. O. Ty- 
ler, who, being reinforced by Crawford of the 
Fifth and Birney of the Second, promptly re- 

ulsed and drove Ewell back, inflicting heavy 
lume onhim. Some of Ewell’s forces pushing 
to the rear, on the Fredericksburg-road, met 
Ferrero’s Division, Colored troops, by whom they 
were checked and repulsed, 

On the twentieth of May, the Second Corps, 
with a small force of Cavalry under Brigadier- 

eneral Torbert, was gushed through Bowling 

reen to Milford. Torbert hada handsome affair 
with some of the enemy’s Infantry, who disputed 
his passage of the bridge at Milford. 
carried the bridge and drove the enemy, captur- 
ing over a hundred prisoners. The twenty-first, 
twenty-second, and twenty-third of May were 
employed in moving the Army from Spottsyl- 
vania Court-house to the North Anna-river. In 
this movement, the Sixth Corps was the rear 
guard ; and, on the afternoon of the twenty-first, 
when about retiring from Spottsylvania, the en- 


emy attacked in force, and was handsomely re- 
pulsed by Russell’s Division. 

On the twenty-third, on reaching the North | 
Anna, near the railroad-crossing, Birney’s Divis- 
ion of the Second Corps carried some advanced | 


works which the enemy held onthe North bank, 
and secured, intact, the bridge of the telegraph- 
road. The Ninth Corps confronted and skir- 
mished with the enemy, at Oxford; whilst the 
Fifth, crossing at Jenck’s-ford, was attacked by 
the enemy, all of whose assaults were repulsed, 

The twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, and twenty- 
sixth of May were spent on the North Anna—the 


Second Corps, on the left, having two Divisions 


on the South side; the Ninth Corps, in the centre, 
with one Division on the South side; and the 


Fifth and Sixth, on the South side, extending | 
over to Little-river and crossing the Central- | 


railroad. During this time, portions of the 


Second, Fifth, and Sixth Corps were engaged in | 


destroying the Fredericksburg-railroad and Cen- 


tral-road. 
On the twenty-fifth, the Cavalry Corps joined 


the Army; Major-general Sheridan having suc- | 


cessfully accomplished the object of the expedi- 
tion for which he was detached. Leaving, 
on the ninth of May, on the tenth, he reach- 
ed Beaver Dam-station of the Central-road, 
destroying ten miles of the road, two locomo- 
tives, three trains, and a large amount of 
stores, estimated at over a million and a half of 
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rations; and overtaking and recapturing about 
four hundred of our men, who were being 
marched to Richmond as prisoners. Cross- 
ing the South Anna, at Ground Squirrel-bridge, 
Ashland-station was captured at daylight of 
the eleventh of May; and the Depot, six miles 
of the road,a train, and a large quantity of 
stores destroyed. Hearing the enemy was mass- 
ing his Cavalry at the Yellow-tavern, General 
Sheridan proceeded there and attacked, and, 
after an obstinate battle, drove the enemy four 
miles, mortally wounding Generals Stewart and 
Gordon, capturing two pieces of artillery, and 
taking between two hundred and three hundred 
prisoners. Having gained the Brook-pike, a 
force charged across Brook-run, capturing the 
enemy’s first line of works, but desisted from at- 
tacking the second line,across the Mechanicsville- 
pike. Crossing the Meadow-bridge, driving 
the enemy from his front, and repulsing an at- 
tack, on his rear, of Infantry from the city, 
Sheridan proceeded to destroy the Railroad- 
bridge over the Chickahominy, and then moy- 
ed to Haxall’s-landing, which he reached on 
the fourteenth of May. Remaining here three 
days to refit, he started on his return, on the 
seventeenth, and reached Baltimore-store, on the 
eighteenth. On the twenty-first, he destroyed two 
bridges and some track near Hanover Court- 
house; encountered and drove the enemy’s Cay- 
alry across the Chickahominy,on the twenty-first ; 
and crossed the Pamunkey, at White House, on 
the twenty-third of May; reaching Milford and 
rejoining the Army, on the twenty-fifth of May. 
| On the twenty-sixth, Wilson’s Division crossed 
the North Anna above Jericho-ford, and assist- 
| the Infantry in destroying the Central-road. On 
the night of the twenty-sixth, Sheridan, with 
two Divisions of Cavalry, supported by Rus- 
sell’s Division, Sixth Corps, moved down the Pa- 
|munkey; and by noon, on the twenty-seventh, 
seized the crossing at Hanover-town and then 
a bridge there. On the twenty-seventh and 
twenty-eighth, the Army moved and crossed the 
Pamunkey—the Fifth and Ninth Corps, at Han- 
over-town; the Second and Sixth Corps at 
Huntley’s-ford. On the twenty-eight, Sheri- 
dan had a sharp engagement with the enemy’s 
Cavalry, meeting them at Haw’s-shop, but driv- 
ing them back to the crossing of the Tolopoto- 
| my, where he maintained his position till reliev- 
| ed by the Second Corps. On the twenty-ninth, 
Hancock advanced on the road from Haw’s- 
| shop to Atlee’s-station, driving the enemy into 
his works, on the other side of the Tolopotomy. 
| Warren took position on the Shady Grove 
| Church-road, skirmishing with the enemy. 
| Wright moved on the right of the Second Corps, 
| occupying, for a time, Hanover Court-house, and 
then ¢ osing in to theleft. On the thirtieth, the 
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Ninth Corps moved between the Second and 
Fifth Corps, pushing out on the road to Pole 
Green Church. Late in the evening, the enemy 
attacked Warren near Bethesda Church and at- 
tempted to turn his left; but was foiled and re- 

ulsed. To relieve Warren, Hancock was or- 
dered to attack, when Barlow carried the first 
line of rifle-pits occupied by the enemy, on the 
opposite side of the Tolopotomy. On the thir- 
ty-first, Wilson’s Division of Cavalry moved to 
Hanover-junction, and destroyed the railroad- 
bridges over the Anna-river ; at the same time, de- 
feating and driving away the enemy’s Cavalry sent 
tointerrupthim, Sheridan, with two Divisions, 
was sent to occupy Cold Harbor, driving the en- 
emy out of that place. Sheridan reporting him- 
self pressed at Cold Harbor, was directed to 
maintain his position at all hazards, which he 
did, manfully, till Wright, with the Sixth Corps, 
and Major-general W. F. Smith, with troops 
from the James-river, via White House, could 
join him. These arrived on the first of June, 
relieving Sheridan, when both Wright and 
Smith attacked the enemy, taking parts of a line 
he was holding, and forcing him back to anoth- 
er line. 

On the second of June, the Second Corps was 
moved to Cold Harbor and took position on the 
left of Wright, who was on the left of Smith. 
Burnside was drawn into Bethesda Church; and 
Warren extended to the left, to connect with 
Smith. In executing this operation, both War- 
ren and Burnside were attacked, repulsing and 

unishing the enemy, but losing some prisoners 

y the flanking of their skirmish line. Wilson 
returning from Hanover Junction, demonstrated 
on Burnside’s right. Sheridan held the lower 
crossing of the Chickahominy, and covered the 
roads of the White House, now the depot for 
supplies. 

At four, A.M., on the ¢vers»third of June, a 
vigorous assault was made by the Second, Sixth, 
and Eighteenth Corps. Barlow’s Division, Second 
Corps, carried a part of the enemy’s line on our 
extreme } left’; but, before Barlow could be rein- 
forced, the enemy, rallying, compelled him to 
withdraw. The assaults of the Sixth and Eigh- 
teenth Corps being unsuccessful, about eleven 
A.M., offensive operations ceased. In the mean- 
time, Burnside had gained some advantages, re- 
porting he had captured an advanced-line of the 
enemy. The losses on both sides, in this attack, 
were severe. In the afternoon, the enemy attack- 
ed Burnside and Warren with no more success 
than was met with in the morning. The Army 
was directed to intrench its then position, close 
up to the enemy’s main line of works. About 
nine, P, M., the enemy made an assault on Gib- 
bon’s Division, Second Corps, and was easily re- 
pulsed. During the day, Wilson operating on 
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our extreme right, turned the enemy’s left, at- 
tacking and forcing him back, taking anumber 
of prisoners, On the fourth of June, Burnside re- 
porting the enemy withdrawn from his front, the 
Ninth Corps was drawn in and posted between 
the Fifth and Eighteenth. On the sixth, the 
Fifth Corps was withdrawn and massed in rear 
of the centre; and, on the seventh, the Second 
Corps being extended to the Chickahominy, two 
Divisions of the Fifth were sent to extend as 
far as Despatch-station, on the York River-rail- 
road, At this date, two Divisions of Cavalry, 
under Sheridan, were sent to Gordonsville, to 
destroy more effectually the Central-railroad, 
and communicate, if practicable, with the forces 
operating in the Valley. 

On the twelfth of June, the movement was made 
to the James—-the Fifth Corps, preceded by Wil- 
son’s Division of Cavalry, moving on the night 
of the twelfth, seizing the crossing of Long- 
bridge, and, early on the thirteenth, taking posi- 
tion on the Long Bridge-road, where it crosses the 
White Oak-swamp. At this point, Wilson’s 
Cavalry and Crawford’s Division repulsed an at- 
tempt of the enemy to advance on this road. 
The Second Corps followed the Fifth, withdraw- 
ing from Cold Harbor on the night of the 
twelfth ; crossing at Long- bridge ; and reaching 
the James, at Charles City Court-house, on the 
evening of the thirteeenth. The Second Corps 
having passed, the Fifth was withdrawn to the 
James, and Wilson’s Cavalry posted so as to 
cover the approaches from the White Oak-swamp 
to the James. 

The Sixth and Ninth Corps, crossed at Jones’s- 
bridge, and the train by a bridge at Cole’s- 
ferry. 

The troops under Major-general W. F. Smith, 
temporarily serving with the Army of the Poto- 
mac, were relieved and moved on the night of 
the twelfth, to the White House. 

By the fourteenth, the Army was massed 
around Charles City Court-house. Transports 
having been assembled, the Second Corps com- 
menced crossing in them, atnoon. Brigadier- 
general Benham, in charge of the bridge-train, ar- 
rived early on the morning of the fourteenth, and 
proceeded to lay the bridge, the site for which, 
and the approaches on each side, having been pre- 
pared by Brigadier-general Weitzel, Chief En- 
gineer, Department of Virginia and North Car- 
olina. 

The bridge, over two thousand feet in length, 
and the channel-boats, anchored in over thirteen 
fathoms of water, were completed by midnight. 
During this day, the fourteenth of June, the 
greater portion of the Second Corps was ferried 
across the river. In the evening, orders were 
sent to Major-general Hancock, to move early 
the next morning and take position in front of 
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Petersburg: he was, however, authorized to de- 
Jay for the receipt of subsistence-stores, which, 
in the absence ot our supply-trains, were to be 
sent from Bermuda Hundred. Major-general 
Hancock moved without his supplies, his lead- 
ing Division, under Birney, reporting to Major- 
general W. F. Smith, about an hour before that 
officer’s attack upon the enemy; and by direc- 
tion of General Smith, Birney took position on 
the left of Major-general Hincks. Soon after, or 
about dark, Major-general Hancock arrived with 
the rest of his Corps; and on communicating 
with Major-general Smith, was by that officer 
requested to place his command in a part of the 
works captured from the enemy. Late in the 
evening, this day, the fifteentu, orders were re- 
ceived from the Lieutenant-general Command- 
ing, then at City Point, to dispatch another 
Corps to Petersburg; when Major-general Burn- 
side, with the Ninth Corps, was immediately put 
en route for that place, reaching it about noon 
the next day. At the same time, orders were 
given to Warren, to cross his Corps at early day- 
light, by the ferries, and proceed to Petersburg ; 
he reaching there about dark of the sixteenth. 
Having made these dispositions, early on the 
morning of the sixteenth, I proceeded to City 
Point, and from thence to Petersburg, meeting, 
when about half way to the latter place, the 
Lieutenant-general Commanding, by whom I was 


instructed to take command of the troops then 
in front of Petersburg, and, if practicable, push 


the enemy across the Appomattox. At thesame 
time, orders were sent to Wright, to move up 
his Artillery and one Division of his Infantry 
to Petersburg, and to take the other two Divis- 
ions by water to City Point. Proceeding on, I 
reached Petersburg about two, P.M; and, after 
communicating with Corps Commanders, orders 
were given for an assault by Hancock and Burn- 
side, at six, P.M., Smith demonstrating, he hay- 
ing reported an assault expedient in his front. 
The assault was made, as directed, by Hancock, 
and resulted in taking and holding part of the 
enemy's line. The fighting continued till late 
in the night; and, at early dawn of the seven- 
teenth of June, a gallant assault was made by 
the Ninth Corps, capturing a redoubt, four guns, 
several colors, and many prisoners. During the 
night of the sixteenth, Neill's Division, Sixth 
Corps, arrived, relieving Brooks’s Division of 
the Eighteenth, who, accompanied by Major- 
general Smith, returned to Bermuda Hundred, 
leaving General Martindale in command of 
Smith’s troops, Warren,with the Fifth Corps,also 
came up during the night of thesixteenth,and was 
posted on the left of the Ninth Corps. During 
all of the seventeenth, the enemy was vigorous- 
ly pressed: Martindale pushing him back on the 
right and the whole line gradually advancing. 
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An assault of the whole line was ordered for 
daylight on the eighteenth ; but, on advancing, it 
was found the enemy, during the night, had retir- 
ed to a line about a mile nearer the city--the one 
he now occupies. Orders were immediately giv- 
en to follow and develop his position and, so 
soon as disposition could be made, to assault, 
About noon, an unsuccessful attack was made by 
Gibbon’s Division, Second Corps. Martindale's 
advance was successful, occupying the enemy's 
skirmish-line and making some prisoners. Ma- 
jor-general Birney, temporarily commanding the 
Second Corps, then organized a formidable col- 
umn; and, about four, P.M., made an attack but 
without success. Later in the day, attacks were 
made by the Fifth and Sixth Corps, with no bet- 
ter success. Being satisfied Lee’s Army was be- 
fore us and nothing further to be gained by di- 
rect attacks, offensive operations ceased, and the 
work of intrenching a line was commenced, 
which line is part of that at present held. Du- 
ring these operations, the supply-trains were cross- 
ed at the bridge, covered by Wilson’s Division of 
Cavalry and Ferrero’s Division of Colored troops. 

On the eighteenth of June, news was received 
from Sheridan, who, on the sixteenth, was at Walk- 
ertown, on the Pamunkey. He reported having 
reached Travillion Station, on the Central-rail- 
road, near Gordonsville, when he was attacked 
by Hampton’s Cavalry, whom he repulsed and 
drove off. Sheridan then commenced the des- 
truction of the railroad; but was sooninterrupted 
by the return of Hampton, reinforced with Infan- 
try from Gordonsville. Sheridan was again suc- 
cessful in his encounter with these forces; but 
finding his ammunition being exhausted, the 
country destitute of supplies, and hearing noth- 
ing of General Hunter’s movements, he deemed 
it prudent to abandon the further prosecution of 
the expedition, and accordingly returned. Orders 
were sent to Sheridan to proceed to the White 
House; re-supply himself ; and then escort to the 
James, the garrison of that place. Sheridan 
reached the White House just as Hampton was 
about attacking it, compelling Hampton to retire. 
After breaking up the Depot, Sheridan moved 
over to the James, sending Gregg’. Division to 
cover the road,towards White Oak-swamp. Hamp- 
ton fell on Gregg, handling him severely ; but he 
was finally driven off, and the command reached 
the James and were safely ferried over, near Fort 
Powhattan, on the twenty-ninth of June. 

On the twenty-first of June, the Ninth Corps. 
relieving the Second, and the Eighteenth the 
Sixth, these two Corps were moved across the 
Jerusalem plank-road, to which road the Fifth 
Corps was extended. The Second Corps was 
placed in position on the left of the Fifth ; and an 
effort for several days was made, by means of the 
Sixth Corps, to extend the lines to the Weldon- 
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railroad. The enemy resisted most persistently, 
and several skirmishes and small affairs were had, 
in which, owing to the character of the country, 
being a dense thicket, and to want of knowledge 
on our part of the topography, the enemy was 
enabled to defeat our purposes, capturing a num- 
ber of prisoners, and taking from Gibbon’s Divi- 
sion, four guns. The lines were established about 
half way to the Weldon-road; but before they 
could be extended, early in July, the Sixth Corps 
was ordered from the Army to Washington. 
This necessitated a concentration of our lines, the 
left being drawn into the Jerusalem plank-road 
and there re-fused. 

On the twenty-second of June, Wilson's Divis- 
ion of Cavalry and Kautz's Division of the De- 
partment of Virginia and North Carolina pro- 
ceeded to Burkesville, the junction of the Dan- 
ville and Southside-railroads, with the view of 
destroying both these roads and cutting the ene- 
my’scommunications. Wilson crossed the Weldon- 
road at Reams's-station, destroying the Depot and 
several miles of railroad ; and struck the Southside- 
road, about fifteen miles from Petersburg, destroy- 
ing some twenty-two miles of that road, to near 
Notanay-station, where he met W. H. F. Lee’s Di- 
vision of Cavalry, and, after asharp fight, defeat- 
edhim. Kautz reached Burkesville, on the af- 


ternoon of the twenty-third, where he destroyed 


the station and track, and moved to Meherrin- 
station, forming a junction, at that place, with 
Wilson, on the twenty-fourth of June. The two 
then destroyed the road as far as Roanoke-bridge, 
& distance of twenty-five miles. At this point, 
the enemy was in position and could not be dis- 
lodged. Inreturning, Wilson met, on the evening 
of the twenty-cighth, the enemy’s Cavalry, in force, 
at the Weldon railroad-crossing of Stony-creek, 
where he had a severe engagement. He then 
made a detour by his left, and endeavored to 
reach Reams’s-station, presuming it to be in our 
possession ; but he here encountered not only the 
enemy’s Cavalry, but a strong force of Infantry. 
Being largely outnumbered, he was overwhelmed 
and forced to retire, with the loss of his trains and 
artillery ; but succeeded in crossing the Notto- 
way, and in coming in, on our leftand rear, bring- 
ing nearly all of his command with him. The 
first intimation I had of Wilson’s situation was 
the intelligence brought by one of his Aides, who 
cut his way through from Reams's-station. The 
Sixth Corps was immediately sent to that point, 
and Sheridan ordered up with his Cavalry ; but, 
before the troops could reach there, the affair was 
over and the enemy withdrawn. Although re- 
gretting the disaster at the termination of the ex- 
pedition, the brilliant success of the operation and 
the heavy injuries inflicted upon the enemy were 
— ample compensation for the loss sus- 
ed. 
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The greater portion of July was devoted to 
strengthening the line of intrenchments, from the 
Jerusalem plank-road to the Appomattox, con- 
structing redoubts and siege batteries. On the 
twenty-sixth of July, this line being held by the 
Fifth, Ninth, and Eighteenth Corps, the Second 
Corps, with two Divisions of Cavalry under Sheri- 
dan, the whole under Major-general Hancock, were 
crossed to the North side of the James, at Deep 
Bottom. The enemy's works at that point were 
carried, capturing four guns and a number of 
prisoners ; and a line occupied, extending from the 
James to the Long-bridge and New Market-roads. 
This demonstration drew to the North side of the 
James, the greater portion of Lee’s Army, only 
three Divisions being left to hold the lines in front 
of Petersburg. This was considered a suitable 
time’ to explode a mine which Major-general 
Burnside had excavated under one of theenemy’s 
batteries in his front. Accordingly, Major-gen- 
eral Hancock was withdrawn on the night of the 
ninth, relieving Ord, commanding the Eighteenth 
Corps, which was massed in rear and on the right 
of Burnside. Warren was directed to mass his 
available forces on the left of the Ninth Corps. 

Burnside was ordered to mass his Corps, on the 
night of the twenty-ninth, organize his assaulting 
columns, take down his parapet, clear away the 
abbattis and other obstructions, and make every 
preparation for immediate assault, so soon as the 
mine should be sprung ; and he was particularly 
cautioned not to permit his columns to halt in the 
crater, but to press on and crown the crest 
of Cemetery-hill, which was the important 
point to seize; for this being once gained, the 
mass of men ready to follow, would render resist- 
ance by the enemy, with his diminished force, out 
of the question ; and this crest in our possession 
Petersburg would certainly fall. Every prelim- 
inary order was given; and at half past three in 
the morning of the thirtieth of July, was desig- 
nated as the hour for springing the mine. Some 
delay occurred from an imperfect fuze ; but the 
mine was sprung at a quarter before five. Soon 
after, Ledlie’s Division moved out, and without 
opposition crowned the crater. The Division, 
however, did not move beyond; but other troops 
were sent, who crowded into the crater and the 
adjacent parts of the enemy’s line found vacated. 
Finding delay in the movement of Burnside’s 
column, Ord was ordered to push forward 
his Corps ; but he reported it impracticable from 
there being no debouche from our lines but the 
one infront of the Ninth Corps, still crowded 
with troops. The delay in pushing forward 
to Cemetery-hill enabled the enemy to rally and 
concentrate his forces; and soon he brought his 
batteries to bear from several points and opened on 
the crater. The operation being essentially.a coup 
de main, and dependent entirely on the prompt 
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movement at the beginning, when nine o'clock 
arrived and no advance of any consequence 
having been effected, I was satisfied a longer 
continuance of the attack would only re- 
sult in a useless slaughter of the troops; and 
they were therefore recalled. Authority was 

iven to Major-general Burnside to exercise his 
judgment as to the precise time of withdrawal. 

he troops were withdrawn about two, P. M., 
after repulsing several attacks of the enemy, but 
losing many prisoners in the withdrawal. I for- 
bear to comment on the failure of an attack that 
seemed at first to promise the most complete 
success, because the whole subject, at my request, 
has been investigated by a Court of Inquiry, the 
proceedings of which are now, and have been for 
some time, in the hands ofthe President of the 
United States. 

Early in August, two Divisions of Cavalry, 
under Major-general Sheridan, were sent to Wash- 
ington. 

On the fourteenth of August, Major-general 
Hancock, commanding the Second Corps, Gregg’s 
Division of Cavalry, and a detachment of troops of 
the Department of Virginia and North Carolina 
under Major-general Birney, crossed the James- 
river at Deep Bottom, and attacked the enemy in 
position. Birney carried the lines in front of him, 
capturing six pieces of artillery, four colors, and 


many prisoners. Barlow's attack, with part of 


the Second Corps, was not so successful. On the 
fifteenth, Hancock manouvered to the right, to 
develop the enemy's position and select a point of 
attack. On the sixteenth, an attack was again 
made with partial succes:—Gregg, on the Charles 
City-road, driving the enemy’s Cavalry as far as 
White’s-tavern, where he met a superior force of 
Infantry, compelling him to retire to Deep-creck. 
In these engagements, Generals Chambliss and 
Gherardie of the Confederate Army were killed. 
The seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
were spent by Hancock in continual skirmishing : 
constantly threatening the enemy, but finding him 
too strongly posted to justify an attack. On the 
twentieth, Hancock was withdrawn ; having pre- 
viously sent Mott's Division to Petersburg. 
During these operations of Hancock's, on the 
North side of the James, advantage was taken of 
the weakening of the enemy’s forces, South of the 
Appomattox, to effect a lodgment on the Weldon- 
railroad. For this purpose, the Fifth Corps hav- 
ing been previously withdrawn from the lines, its 
= being supplied by an extension of the 
inth, Warren moved, on the eighteenth, and by 
a detour to the rear, struck the Weldon-railroad 
near the Globe-tavern, without much opposition, 
except from asmall force of the enemy’s Cavalry. 
On advancing up the road, however, towards Pe- 
tersburg, he was met by a considerable force of the 
enemy, who attacked him, but, after a sharp fight, 
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was repulsed. In this affair, many prisoners fell 
into the hands of the enemy. During the night 
of the eighteenth, Mott’s Division, Second Corps, 
was sent to relieve a portion of the Ninth Corps, 
who, on the nineteenth, were sent to Warren. 
On this day, Warren, whose position was over 
three miles from the left of our intrenched line, 
on the Jerusalem-plankroad was extending his 
pickets to connect, when, about four, P. M., the 
enemy interposed, in heavy masses, turning his 
right flank, and appearing in his rear. Notwith- 
standing the confusion which this manceuver in 
a thickly-wooded country produced, Warren 
charged front to meet the enemy; and, in conjune- 
tion with the Ninth Corps, just arrived, particular- 
ly Wilcox’s and White’s Divisions, repulsed the 
enemy, inflicting on him severe losses, sustaining, 
himself, however, heavy losses in prisoners, among 
them, Brigadier-general Hays. The twentieth of 
August passed off quietly; but, on the twenty- 
first, the enemy renewed his desperate efforts to 
dislodge Warren, by attacking him vigorously 
and in heavy force, on his front and left flank. 
These attacks were all repulsed with heavy losses 
to the enemy, and comparatively slight on our own 
part—Warren capturing four flags and over four 
hundred prisoners. Brigadier-general Cutler was 
wounded, and Colonel Dushane, a gallant officer, 
commanding a Maryland Brigade, killed. 

On the twenty-second of August, Hancock 
having moved up to the vicinity of the Weldon- 
railroad, Miles’s Division, Second Corps, and 
Gregg’s Division of Cavalry were sent to Ream’s- 


| station, with instructions to destroy the road. On 


thetwenty-third, General Hancock, with Gibbon's 
Division, was sent to reinforce Miles. The work 
of destruction was continued on the twenty- 
fourth ; but, on the twenty-fifth, the enemy 
appearing, Hancock concentrated his forces at 
Reams’s-station; while, late in theafternoon, he was 
heavily attacked by a superior force of Cavalry 
and Infantry, and pressed with so much vigor, 
that a part of his line was broken, and nine pieces 
of artillery fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Upon learning the condition of affairs, Wilcox’s 
Division, Ninth Corps, was sent to support Han- 
cock, but did not reach the ground till the action 
was over. At night, General Hancock withdrew ; 
the enemy leaving the ground at the same time. 
This terminated the efforts of the enemy to dis- 
dislodge us from the Weldon-railroad. A line 
was at once formed, connecting the Jerusalem- 
plankroad with our new position, and the neces- 
sary defensive works laid out and constructed. 
No further movement of consequence, beyond re- 
connoissances, was made till the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember, when orders were received from the Lieu- 
tenant-general Commanding, to make a demon- 
stration on the left, with a view of preventing de- 
tachments to the North side of the James, where 
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operations were being carried on. For this pur- 

2, Major-general Warren, with two Divisions of 
the Fifth Corps, and Major-general Parke, with 
two Divisions of the Ninth, moved from the left, 
towards Poplar Springs Church and Perbliss’s farm. 
Gregg’s Division of Cavalry, at the same time, 
moved further to the left and rear. Griffin found 
the enemy intrenched on Perbliss’s farm; and at- 
tacking, carried a redoubt and a line of rifle-pits, 
taking one gun and about one hundred prisoners ; 
at the same time, Ayres carried a small work on the 
Squirrel level-road. In the afternoon, Parke mov- 
ing on Warren’s left, towards the Boydton-road, 
was fiercely attacked by the enemy and, for a time, 
compelled to fall back ; but Griffin coming to his 
support, the enemy was checked and repulsed. 
Early in the day, on the first of October, Gregg met 
the enemy’s Cavalry and forced it back, reporting 
its disappearance in the afternoon. On the first of 
October, Mott's Division, Second Corps, was with- 
drawn from the lines and sent to reinforce Parke, 
but could not reach the ground in time for opera- 
tions. On this day, Gregg was heavily attacked 
on the Duncan-road, where he was guarding the 
left and rear; but repulsed the enemy, inflicting 
heavy losses on him, and killing Brigadier-gene- 
ral Donovan. 

On the second of October, the whole force ad- 
vanced, but found the enemy had withdrawn to 
his main intrenched line. A position was then 
taken up, and the necessary works laid out to ex- 
tend our intrenched line to the position gained. 

On the twenty-seventh, parts of the Ninth, 
Fifth, and Second Corps, together with Gregg's 
Division of Cavalry, moved from the left, in recon- 
noissance. The enemy was found in a line, 
strongly intrenched, extending in front of the 
Boydton-plankroad, down nearly to Armstrong’s- 
mill. Wherever he was confronted by the Fifth 
and Ninth Corps, his position was deemed too 
strong to attack. The Second Corps and Gregg’s 
Division, under Major-general Hancock, succeeded 
in crossing Hatcher's-run, on the Vaughan-road, 
and reaching the Boydton-plankroad, near Bur- 
gion encountering only slight opposition 

rom the enemy’s Cavalry. About four, P. M., 
however, the enemy attacked Hancock and Gregg 
with great force; but was in every instance re- 
lsed. Crawford's Division, Fifth Corps, had 
n crossed at Armstrong's-mill, and had moved 
up Hatcher’s-run, with a view of connecting with 
Hancock ; but the serpentine nature of this stream 
and the dense thicket through which Crawford 
to move prevented the junction being made. 
No object ae attainable by remaining in the 
positions gained, the troops were, on the twenty- 
eighth, withdrawn to the line of intrenchments. 

The foregoing is a brief synopsis of the princi- 

movements of this Army. It is proper I 
should add, that they always originated in direct 
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orders from the Lieutenant-general Command- 
ing; and that, almost always, the exceptions be- 
ing rare, the details received his sanction before 
the movements were executed. 

I transmit herewith a Return of Casualties dur- 
ing the campaign, showing the number of killed, 
wounded, and missing ; astatement of the captures 
of guns, colors and prisoners; together with a 
map illustrating the several movements of the 
Army. These papers are honorable records of 
the sacrifices and achievements of this Army. 
That its efforts have not resulted in more decided 
success is due to the policy adopted by the enemy 
of acting chiefly on the defensive ; to the topo- 
graphical features of the country, admirably 
adapted for defense ; to the accurate and familiar 
knowledge of the topography possessed by the 
enemy, and our ignorance of the same; to thesu- 
perior mobility of the enemy, arising from his 
better knowledge of the country and his having 
shorter lines to traverse, all of which causes 
combined to frustrate the efforts.to bring him to 
battle in an open field, but enabled him, at each 
successive move, to interpose his Army in a strong 
position till he was finally driven to the long-pre- 
pared defences of his Capital. 

This Army has done its duty nobly. The 
thanks of the country are due to all branches of 
the service: the Artillery and Engineers are de- 
serving of especial commendation for their inces- 
sant and arduous labors since occupying the lines 
before Petersburg. The limits of this Report will 
not justify my enumerating individual instances 
of gallantry and distinguished services. To the 
Corps and subordinate Commanders, to the Chiefs 
and officers of the several Staff departments, and 
to my personal Staff, I have been indebted, from 
the commencement of the campaign, for zealous 
co-operation and faithful discharge of their re- 
spective duties. To the gallant soldiers in the 
rank and file, who for six months have been un- 
wearied in their labors, by night as well as day, 
the country owes a debt of gratitude it will be 
difficult to repay ; and when the record in detail 
shall be made, for the period indicated, I feel 
satisfied the remark I made in the commencement 
of this Report will be fully verified, and impar- 
tial judges will pronounce that, for the number 
and severity of the battles, the length of the 
marches, the continuous and never-intermitted 
labors in the trenches and on fatigue duties, for 
the sad list of casualties, and for the results ob- 
tained, this campaign stands unparalleled in the 
annals of war, whether ancient or modern. 

Very Respectfully, &c., 
Gro. G. MEADE, 
Maj.-genl. Commanding. 
Official. 
Gro. D. Ruea.es. 
Ass’t Adjt-general. 
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of the Army of the Potomac, from 
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Sixth Corps having been transferred from this 
Army, it is not certainly known that all the Colors 
captured by these troops, prior to their transfer, 
haye been reported. 

IV. 


Statement of the number of Prisoners ‘captured 
by the Army of the Potomac, during the 
operations, from May 4th to No- 
vember Ist, 1864. 


FRom NUMBER. 
7,078 


6,506 


Gero. D. Ruaaexes, 
Asst. Adjt. General. 


Il.—_THE ANTE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY 
OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT, 
BY THE NORTHMEN. 
(From The New Orleans Sunday Times.) 
“ Suum cuique. 
“ Magna est veritas et prevalebit."’ 

The honor of being the first European who trod 
the shores of the New World, has long been 
assigned to Christopher Columbus; and, though 
some geographers—for instance, Malte Brun, by 
birth a Dane, and others—were not entirely igno- 
rant of earlier discoveries on this Continent by 
the old Northmen, this knowledge was very inac- 
urate, and for the plurality of the learned world, 
the old Icelandic manuscripts belonged to the 
category ‘‘non leguntur,” simply because they 
didn’t understand their language. This hindrance 
was removed when Danish antiquaries had the 
old records translated in Danish and Latin, and 
printed in a large quarto volume, under the name: 
Antiquitates Americane sive Scriptores Septen- 
trionales Rerum Ante-Columbianarum in Amer- 
ica, etc. Hafnie, 1887. By this work, it is 
proved, beyond any doubt whatever, to every 
scholar who desires to ascertain the facts, which, 
however, it seems Mr. Bancroft did not choose to 
do in his history of America, that the American 
Continent was discovered an: explored at a much 
earlier period and in a much more complete man- 
ner than is generally supposed, by the Scandina- 
vians, in the tenth and eleventh centuries. To 
these hardy, adventurous, enterprising men, then, 
the honor, which hitherto has surrounded the 
name of the famous Genvese, ought to be trans- 
ferred. 

Columbus did not more than touch the Ameri- 
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can Continent in the &fteenth century, while the 
Northmen, without any knowledge of the com- 
pass, as he had, discovered and partially explored 
the Eastern coast of North America, some four or 
five hundred years before him. And, we must well 
remember that. he never had any clear idea what 
it was he had accomplished ; for healways thought 
that he had arrived at the Eastern coast of Asia; 
whereas the Northmen were perfectly aware that 
they had discovered an entirely different Conti- 
nent. Far be it from me to deny to Columbus, 
the discoverer of Cuba and Hispaniola, etc., or 
to the Venitian, John Cabot, so long considered 
as the discoverer of Newfoundland, the honors 
justly due to them; but much more, undoubtedly, 
do the original discoverers of this Continent de- 


serve. 

All the nations of the Northman or Scandina- 
vian race—the Icelanders, Norwegians, Swedes,and 
Danes—are, moreover, of the closest kindred with 
the very same stock whence the old English (less 
correctly called Anglo-Saxon) race has sprung ; 
and the very qualities which were so strikingly 
displayed by the daring, adventurous men, who 
from Iceland and Greenland, went over to this 
Continent, which they explored to a great extent, 
are those which have ever adorned the British 
character, and raised the Englishmen and Anglo- 
Americans to the prominent rank they deservedly 
hold among the nations of the earth. This ques- 
tion, then, must necessarily be of the greatest in- 
terest to every man of English race, but princi- 
om to the descendants of the English in the 

ew World. 

It does not enter into my plan, neither do I 
consider it necessary, to give a lengthy account of 
the voyages to and discoveries in the Western Con- 
tinent, made by the old Northmen: I only want, 
briefly, to recapitulate the chief points of those 
expeditions, and to try to elucidate the questions 
that have arisen as to the genuineness or spurious- 
ness of the Runic inscription said to have been 
found, last Summer, at the Potomac. 

Any one who desires further particulars about 
the early Scandinavian discoveries on our Conti- 
nent, may find, in the Lyceum Library, the most 
important work relating to this interesting ques- 
tion, the already mentioned Antiquitates Ameri- 
cane, or, if the Latin shouldn't be sufficiently 
current to him, (for I don’t suppose many here 
are familiar with Icelandic or Danish,) he may, at 
the same library, obtain a most excellent English 
book on this subject: The Discovery of America 
by the Northmen, in the Tenth Century, etc., by 
Joshua Toulmin Smith, Second edition, London, 
1842, one vol. 8vyo. This work is not only very 
interesting in its contents, but its way of treating 
the subject is so highly attractive, that it may be 
read with a great deal more pleasure, and to in- 
comparably more benefit, than most of the innu- 
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merable novels, originals and translations, that 
deluge the book-stores and our parlors. A few 
notices, spreading glimpses of light, vague, it is 
true, but in connection with our previous knowl- 
edge, highly confirmatory of two of the most 
obscure narratives in the old sagas, I have found 
in Myths of the New World, etc., by Daniel G. 
Brinton, A. M., New York: 1868, one volume, 
octavo. 

This is not the place to prove the genuineness 
and authenticity of the old Icelandic records, 
containing the histories of Eric the Red, Thor- 
finn Karlsefne and others of the original discov- 
erers and explorers of America; and it would not 
be necessary, as hardly any one familiar with 
these matters can have the least doubt about the 
truthfulness and trustworthiness of these plain 
and strait-forward narratives. If, however, some 
should happen to be endowed with such a doubt- 
ing mind, he will find every imaginable objection 
refuted by Mr. J. T. Smith, much better than I 
should be able to do it. 

As incontrovertible facts, then, must be put 
down the following: Iceland was discovered in 
861, by a pirate named Nadodd, who, if I remem- 
ber aright, was from the Faré islands; and colo- 
nized in 875, by Ingolf, a Norwegian. It is, 
however, a very remarkable fact, that this land, a 
long time before the Pagan Northmen settled 
there, was inhabited by Irish Christians, no doubt 
a kind of hermits. Greenland was first seen in 
982, and colonized in 985, by Eric Thorvaldsson 
the Red, a Norwegian by birth, who left Iceland, 
accompanied by twenty-five vessels, out of which 
fourteen reached Greenland. One of Eric’s 
companions was Herjulf, a kinsman of Ingolf, 
the first settler in Iceland. Bjarne, the son of Her- 
julf, arrived, from Norway, in Iceland, in the Sum- 
| mer of 985, his father having shortly before left. 
After having refitted his vessel, he and his crew 





put out to sea with a fair wind to go to Green- 
land ; but, after three days, strong North-easters 
sprang up, before which they were borne for 
many days, they knew not whither. At last, they 
successively saw three lands, now known as New 
England, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, before 
they finally landed at Herjulfsness, in Greenland, 
where Herjulf had fixed his residence. This 
Bjarne Herjulfsson, then, was the jirst discoverer 
of the American Continent, in 985. 


During the long winter nights in Greenland, 
much was, of course, spoken about these discover- 


| ies; and the sons of Eric the Red may, as boys, 
many a time have listened, with breathless inter- 


est, to the narratives of the discoverer. At last, 
| when they were grown up, Leif Ericsson, the 
oldest of them, wishing to explore the countries 
discovered fifteen years before, purchased Bjar- 
ne’s ship, and manned it with a crew of thirty-five 
men. They set sail, in the year 1000, and explor- 
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ed the eastern coasts of Newfoundland, which 
Leif called ‘‘Helluland,”—land of broad stones, — 
and Nova Scotia, which he called ‘‘ Markland,”— 
woodland,—and, at last, they arrived at a land 
where they stayed the winter over, and consequently 
built houses, which afterwards were called ‘‘ Leifs- 
** budir”—Leif's booths. ‘This country, which cor- 
responds with the southern New England States, 
Leif called ‘‘ Vinland,” because vines and grapes 
were found growing there spontaneously. After 
having explored the country to some extent, they 
returned to Greenland in the Spring of the year 
1001. Leif’s Vinland voyage did not satisfy his 
brother, Thorvald, who thought that this country 
had been much to littleexplored. He, therefore, 
borrowed Leif’s vessel and set out on a new voy- 
age, in 1002. This expedition stayed in Vinland 
till 1005, and explored a considerable extent of 
the coasts, North and South; but, ina conflict with 
the natives, Thorvald was killed, in 1004. These 
natives of Vinland are, in the Sagas, always called 
‘*Skrelings”—peelings, chips,—and described as 
very short of stature, dark complexion, and ugly, 
with coarse hair, large eyes, and broad faces. Es- 
kimo tribes must, then, at that time have lived so 
far South. This seems to be confirmed by the tra- 
ditions of the Tuscaroras, who place their arri- 
val on the Virginian coast, about 1300, and speak 
of the race they found there as eaters of raw 
meat and ignorant of maize—the name Eskimo 
is from the Algonkin word ‘‘ Eskimantic,”—eaters 
of raw fish. 

Inthe Spring of 1007, Thorfinn Thordsson, called 
‘*Karlsfne”—able to achieve—who, the previous 
winter, had married Gudrid, the widow of Thors- 
teinn, Eric the Red’s third son, undertook a new 
expedition to Vinland, accompanied by his wife. 
He had with him three vessels and one hundred and 
sixty men, with part of which he returned to Green- 
land, in 1010, after having, for three years, explor- 
ed the country, during which time he was obliged 
to fight the natives repeatedly. There isno record 
of two of the leaders of this expedition, Thor- 
hall Gamlason and Snorre Thororandsson, and 
their followers ever having returned to Greenland. 
They may, then, possibly have remained in Vin- 
land and settled there. There are a few circumstan- 
ces that make it probable that a colony in Vin- 
land did exist for some time, possibly in the 
neighborhood of Mount Hope-bay, It may, I 
think it must, have been with a view to visit this 
that Erie, the first Bishop of Greenland, went 
over to Vinland, in 1121, whence he never return- 
ed. J.T. Smith mentions that, at the time when 
the Pilgrim Fathers arrived, ‘‘ there was a tradi- 
**tion current with the oldest Indians in these 
** parts, that, in old days, there came a wooden 
**house and men of another country in it, swim- 
“ming up the river Assonet, now Taunton river, 
““who fought the Indians with mighty success.” 
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This tradition probably refers to the expedition 
of Thorfinn Karlsefne. Smith tells, furthermore, 
that the name the Indians gave Mount Hope was 
Haup, a word exactly pronounced like the Ice- 
landic Hop, the name Thorfinn gave to the self- 
same locality; and that Cape Cod, which the 
Northmen called Kjalar-ness, was called Nauset 
or Nesset, by the Indians. Brinton informs us, 
moreover, that the word for fire in the language 
of the Delawares, Nancitokes, and neighboring 
tribes seems to be of Scandinavian origin. It is 
‘*taenda” or ‘‘tinda.” Thisisthe Swedish word 
‘*tande”—(Danish teenda,)—‘‘to kindle” from 
whose root come the Danish ‘‘ tender,” and Eng- 
lish ‘‘ tinder.” 

As a further proof of the existence of a colony 
in this neighborhood may be mentioned a singu- 
lar ruin by the town of Newport, in Rhode 
Island. ‘‘ People, ” says Smith, ‘‘ call it the Old 
** Mill, and such it always has been called, but no 
‘* one ever heard of its having been a mill, and 
**no one can look at it who has ever seen a mill 
‘* of any kind and think for a moment that it is 
‘* possible it ever was a mill.” ‘‘It is,” he tells 
us, ‘‘a tower about thirty feet high, very mas- 
‘*sive, built of hewed stones and supported by 
‘** columns, ten feet high and at least a yard in di- 
**ameter (three yards in circumference.”) 

Here, in this same neighborhood, near the town 
of Fall River, on the boundaries of Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, was, about 1812, discovered 
a skeleton that is supposed to have been that of 
a Northman killed in one of their fights with the 
Skrelings. That this was not the skeleton of an 
Eskimo or Indian was evident, both from the 
shape of the head and bones of the face, and 
from the remarkable fact of the remains of met- 
al armor being found uponit. Round it wasa 
kind of chain, formed of little brass barrels 
strung upon a string made of something like cat- 
gut. A quantity of arrow-heads were found 
near it. Putting all these circumstances together, 
it is very probably that this was the remains of 4 
Northman ; it is, at least, extremely difficult to 
tell who else it may have been. 

During Thorfinn’s stay in Vinland, his eldest 
son, Snorre, was born there in 1008, the first per- 
son of European blood of whose birth in Ameri- 
ca we have any record. This Snorre afterwards 
became one of the most powerful men in Iceland ; 
and from him several of the most prominent 
families in that country are descended. The 
world-renowned sculptor, Albert Thorvaldsen, 
was one of his descendants. 

The last expedition to Vinland we have on rec- 
ord, was undertaken by Freydis, Eric the Red’s 
daughter, and her husband, Thorvard, from 1011 
to 1012. This Freydis was a singular, but by no 
means amiable, character. She was an extremely 
strong-minded woman—a kind of prototype of 
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the fair champion for woman’s rights of our days. 
But her history does not belong here, otherwise 
I might prove that strong-minded women are not, 
as has been supposed, a new American phenom- 
enon. 

In the thirteenth century, we read that ‘‘ Hellu- 
‘*land”” (Newfoundland) was visited in 1285; 
and that the Norwegian King, Eric, sent out an 
exploring expedition to this island, in 1290. As 
late as 1847, we find merchantmen from Greenland 
yisiting, Markland, (Nova Scotia) to cut lumber. 

So far we have had to deal exclusively with 
discoveries made by the Northman alone; and no 
doubt whatever can be entertained concerning 
the authenticity and truthfulness of the historical 
records mentioning them. We will now proceed 
to those of other discoveries, farther South, of 
which the Northmen, in a certain degree, have to 
share the honor with the Irish. The records of 
these expeditions are not, by far, as clear and ex- 
tensive as the former ones ; but there is no reason- 
able ground to doubt them on that account. 

Here we first meet with Ari Marsson, an Ice- 
landic Chief of great power, whose immediate 
descendants are still flourishing, and occupying 
a prominent station in their country. This man 
was, in 988, driven by tempests to the coast of 
“ Hyitramanna-land”—the white men’s land—or 
“Irland it mikla”"—Great Ireland—which, says 


the Saga, lies in the Western Ocean, near to Vin- 


land the Good, West from Ireland. In that land, 
he was seen many years afterwards, by Icelanders 
and Irishmen; and there he was baptized. 

In 998, Bjorn Asbrandsson, called ‘‘ Breidvi- 
‘*kinga-Kappa”—thechampion of Breidavik-—left 


Iceland, driven away by the troubles which love | 


sometimes occasions; and was not heard of for 
many years. About 1028, Gudleif Gudlaugsson of 
Straumfjord, in Iceland, the ancestor of the cele- 
brated historian, Snorre Sturleson, undertook a 
trading voyage to Dublin. On his return to Ice- 
land, he fell in with Northeastand East winds, and, 
at length, saw a land of large extent, which he and 
his companions did not know. They went ashore 
and were captured by the natives, but restored to 
freedom by a venerable, white-haired, tall, old 
man, who spoke to them in the Northman lan- 

age, and in whom they recognized Bjorn As- 
Gantues. The country where Bjorn and Gudleif 
landed, is not called *‘ Hvitramanna-land ;” but it 


must have been in about the same part of the A- | 


merican Continent, viz.: in Florida, Georgia, or 
the Carolinas. 

As an objection to the truth of these narratives 
has been urged the statement of the Saga, that 
Bjorn was baptized in that land. Many have 
likewise objected to the similarity Gudleif found 
between the language of the natives and the Irish, 
with which last language the Scandinavians of 
those days had good opportunity to make them- 
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selves acquainted, as they carried on a lively 
trade with the Danish cities of Dublin, Water- 
ford, and Limerick, though the Irish King, Brian 
Borumha’s victory at Clontarf, in 1014, had put a 
stop to their predatory excursions to Ireland. 

It is, certainly, astonishing, that neither the 
Irish Chronicles nor Dicuil’s Geography mention 
any excursions to the unknown West; but the 
objection which has been made to the statements 
of the Sagas, that the Irishmen never were a sea- 
faring people, is entirely groundless. On the 
contrary, for several centuries, even after St. Pat- 
rick had converted them to the Christian religion, 
the Irish played the same part as did afterwards 
the Northmen; for a very considerable period 
they were the most daring pirates of Europe, de- 
vastating the coasts of the neighboring countries,. 
Britain, Albain, and Gaul. From a poem of the 
Latin poet Claudianus, of which the subjoined 
verses have often been cited by Irish historians - 


“Totam cum Scotus Iernem, 
“ Movit et infesto spumavit remige Thetys.” 


That is, as translated in Gibson’s Camdem : 

“When Scots came thundering from the Jrish shores, 

“* And the ocean trembled, struck with hostile oars,” 
we see that troops were sent by Stilicho, the Gen- 
eral of Theodosius the Great, to repel the Scottish 
(i. e. Irish) hosts. We are even informed that 
the Irish ‘‘ Ard-Righ”—chief-king—Dathy, died 
in 428, at the foot of the Alps, on such a predato- 
ry excursion across Gaul. It is, consequently, 
perfectly possible that Christain Irishmen may 
have been driven across the Atlantic-ocean by 
tempests, and have settled in a part of America, 
where, perhaps several hundred years later, the 
Northmen found a race descended from their in- 
termarriage with the aborigines of the country, 
and partially retaining the language and religion 
of their European ancestors. 

As a corroboration of this opinion may be of- 
fered that of Gomara, in his Historia de las In- 
dias, who states that DeAyllon found a tribe on 
the Atlantic shore, not far from Cape Hatteras, 
which kept flocks of deer (‘‘ ciervos,”) and from 
their milk made cheese. This is ‘very remark- 
able, as there is, throughout the whole continent, 
not a single instance besides this, of an animal 
raised by the aborigines for the milk. When we 
add to this, that both DeAyllon and Lawson 
mention the very light complexion of this, I am 
sorry to say, long ago extinct tribe ; that the latter 
saw many persons with blonde hair, blue eyes, 
and a fair skin among them; and that the most 
careful investigations fix ‘*‘ Hvitramanna-land” or 
Great Ireland just in this latitude; all these cir- 
cumstances seem, undoubtedly, to strengthen 
the relations of the old Northern Sagas. The 
Cherokees, we are informed by Brinton, have 
many customs and traditions strangely similar to 
those of Christians and Jews. Their cosmogony 
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is a paraphrase of that of Genesis; the number 
seven is as sacred with them asit was with the 
Chaldeans; and they have improved and increas- 
ed by contact with the whites. Bartram, who 
visited them in 1773, tells that many of their fe- 
males were ‘‘ nearly as fair and blooming as Eu- 
‘¢ ropean women ;” and generally that their com- 
plexion was lighter than that of their neighbors. 
They may, possibly, be descended, in part, from 
the ancient white race, near Cape Hatteras. Smith 
relates that among the Shawnees , who formerly 
inhabited Florida, but, about 1784, emigrated 
westward into Ohio, there are, or were, two re- 
markable and ancient traditions, viz: that their 
ancestors came from a land across the ocean, and 
that Florida was formerly inhabited by white 
men who made use of iron instruments. 

It is, by no means, Scandinavian authors only 
who mention Vinland. In his book De Situ 
Danie, written about 1075, Adamus Bremen- 
sissays: ‘‘ Preeterea unam adhuc regionem recita- 
‘¢ vit (Sveno rex,) a multis in eo repertam oceano, 
**quae dicitur Winland, eo quod ibi vetis sponte 
‘¢ nascantur, vinum optime ferentes, nam et fruges 
‘¢ ibi non seminatae abundare non fabulosa opinio- 
<‘ne, ced certa comperimus relatione Danorum.” 
(i. e.) ‘* Besides these, he [King Svend] men- 


‘¢ tioned another region, which has been visited | 
‘by many, lying in that ocean” [which extends 
between Norway, Iceland, and Greenland) *‘which | 


‘tis called Winland, because vines grow there 
**spontaneously, producing good wine: com 
‘‘ likewise springs up there without sowing. This 
‘¢ we learn, not from fabulous report, but from 
*¢ the accurate account of the Danes.” 

We see, then, that nearly all the eastern coast of 
of North America was, more or less, known to the 
Northmen about five hundred years earlier than the 
time when Columbus planted his foot on Ameri- 
can ground; and that the knowledge of these 
discoveries was not entirely lost when he visited 
Iceland, in 1477, and when Cabot, in 1495, carri- 
ed on negociations with the Danish Govern- 
ment concerning the English trade with Iceland, 
is self-evident. 

But, in the Scandinavian North, sad changes 
had been going on. The Icelandic Republic, 
after having long been divided by feuds between 
the Chiefs, had, as well as Greenland and the be- 
fore-mentioned parts of the American conti- 
nent, its dependencies, become a Province of 
Norway, in 1262; and already then the interest 
in the Western discoveries had begun to flag. 
Still, however, Northern men were the rulers of 
the Scandinavian kingdoms ; but, alas, that was 
not to last long. The three Kingdoms, with 
their dependencies, were united, in 1389, under the 
sceptre of the great Queen Margaret. Under 
her, Denmark's last ruler of pure Northman 
blood, the colonies in the Western-ocean were 
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not yet altogether neglected. The last Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop Greenland ever had, wag 
sent there in 1406. But Margaret died childless, 
in 1412; and with her, the Scandinavian union. 
For many years, now, one German King suc- 
ceeded another, each more unable to fill his po- 
sition ; each more unacquainted with the spirit 
of the people he ruled. Eternal brawls with the 
Holsteiners drew the attention of people and 
Government from questions of much greater im- 
portance,—pursuits that would have worked 
both subjects and Kings much more honor. The 
Swedes, eventually tired of these German Kings, 
with whom they had nothing in common, and of 
those everlasting strifes with Holstein, in which 
they had no interest, and after wars that 
lasted nearly a century, succeeded in estab- 
lishing a Royal family of their own race, the 
Wasas, one of the ablest dynasties history has 
ever immortalized. But, between the two Royal 
families, of course, an almost uninterrupted war 
raged, which impoverished the Scandinavian 
countries and threw a thick veil over the proud 
achievements of former times. Vinland was en- 
tirely forgotten, except, may be, by a few Ice- 
landic scholars, who could not make themselves 
understood at the now, alas! German Court of 
Denmark ; and the colony in Greenland was left 
to itself. Asa bright spot in this dark picture, 
may be mentioned that Eric Walckendorf, the 
patriotic Norwegian Archbishop of Throndhiem, 
in 1516, endeavored to set on foot an expedition 


| to Greenland, but the impeding war with Swe- 


den absorbed the attention of the Government ; 
and the noble Archbishop's plan miscarried. 

Had Norway, in 1523, been happy enough to 
become united with Sweden, under the great 
Gustavus Wasa, the old Northman colony in 
Greenland might possibly have been saved; but 
Norway and its dependencies remained with 
Denmark, and suffered under the same curse as 
that country, by being governed by Kings belong- 
ing to a foreign, hostile people, who, in their 
stupid self-deification, were always wont to look 
gown upon their northern neighbors, the descend- 
ants of the noblest race of the Teutonic stock, 
—did not the Angles and Jutes belong to our 
race?—as inferior to their own countrymen in 
every respect. 

When, at last, Denmark and Norway again 
got a Danish-talking and feeling King, in Chris- 
tian IV, several expeditions were sent to Green- 
land, in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
to help the colonists, but they no longer existed. 
The new Danish colonies in that country were 
not founded till 1721. All we know about the 
fate of the old colonies is that, as early as the 
fourteenth century, the settlers had been 
obliged to give up the northern settlements, 
as the ever-increasing masses of icebergs which 
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descended from the Arctic-ocean, blocked up, 
as it were, the coast, and made the climate much 
harsher than it had formerly been, when they 
were able to raise cattle and even to reap some 
corn. It is probable that, about this time, 
hostilities arose between the colonists and the 
Eskimos, in which the former weve at last extir- 

ted, to the last man. The aborigines of Green- 

d have traditions to this effect ; and there is no 

reason to doubt their correctness. 

In Greenland, where a flourishing colony had 
subsisted for nearly five hundred years, we find, 
of course, many ruins and several inscriptions of 
that time, as well in Runic characters as in Latin 
letters. Even in the bleak, barren, uninhabited 
tracts on the eastern shore of Davis’s Straits, in 
“ Nordrseta,” as the Northmen called them, Runic 
inscriptions have been found, one of which, from 
the island Kingiktorsoak, seventy-two degrees, 
and fifty-five minutes, North latitude, may be 
found in Antiquitates Americane, Tab. VIII. 

As the only reminiscence of the kind that re- 
mains of the Northmen’s expeditions to Vinland 
is the so-called ‘‘ Assonet Rock,” or ‘ Dighton 
“Writing Rock,” mentioned in Antiquitates 
Americane. It is situated on a neck of land 
in Massachusetts, about four miles above Mount 
Hope-bay. This rock contains an inscription 
which, certainly, looks rather singular, and 
which Brinton unhesitatingly considers as a 
work of the Indians ; and so would I, was not 
the name Thorfinn plainly to be read there. 
But here arises another difficulty, as this name is 
cut in the rock in Latin letters. True enough, 
Thorfinn Karlsefne embraced the Christian religion 
in 1000, and undertook his voyage to Vinland in 
1007 ; so he may, during these seven years, have 
learned the Latin alphabet, for, in that language, 
the few religious books he could have seen, must 
have been written; but, as far as I know, the 
earliest Christians in the Scandinavian countries 
invariably used Runic characters for inscriptions, 
as better fit for that purpose. Moreover, on the 
older drawingsof this inscription which, however, 
it must be confessed, are very badly made, noth- 
ing like the name Thorfinn is to be found; and 
on the two, that of 1807 and the last one, which 


have the name, the Latin letters seem to me to 


look too modern. Every one, who might like to 
judge for himself of this question, may see a 
number of drawings of this rock, in Antiquita- 
tes Americane. I really do not know what 
to think of this queer inscription. 

Thus far we had advanced in our knowledge of 
the old Northmen’s discoveries in America, and of 
the vestiges they had left of their stay there, when 
last Summer, the whole learned world was startled 
by one of the most extraordinary tales on record. 
It was first printed in the Washington Union ; 
and from that paptr it spread like wildfire over 
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the United States and Europe. The tale shortly 
runs thus: ‘‘In 1863, Philip Marsh, an English- 
‘*man, exhumed from the ruins of the ancient 
** church at Skalholt, in Iceland, for centuries the 
‘*seat of one of the Icelandic Bishops, a Latin 
“manuscript, known as the Skalholt Saga.” 
‘*Tt was,” we were told, ‘‘no doubt written by a 
‘*monk, and gave an account of an expedition 
‘*to Vinland and Hvitramanna-land, headed by a 
‘*certain Hervard, and mentioned that in the 
‘*neighborhood of ‘ Hvitserk’”—-white shirt— 
‘* Falls, the illegitimate daughter of Snorre, that 
‘son of Thorfinn Karlsfne, who was born in 
‘* Vinland, in 1008, was killed with a spear, ina 
‘* fight with the natives, and buried near the place 
‘* where she fell. Now, Sir Thomas Murray, who 
‘*had received from Mr. Marsh the manuscript of 
‘* Skalholt Saga, which he translated into English, 
‘*had conjectured that a lake mentioned there 
‘*might be Cheasapeake Bay, and ‘ Hvitserk 
‘** Falls’ the great falls of Potomac, above Wash- 
‘*ington ; but there the matter stopped for a time. 
‘* Next, we were informed that a personage, call- 
‘‘ing himself Professor Thomas C. Raffinson, 
‘* became acquainted with Skalholt Saga and with 
‘¢ Sir Thomas Murray’s opinion of the localities 
‘*mentioned in this work. He immediately came 
‘‘over to America, to investigate the matter. 
‘* On the twenty-eighth of June, 1867, he went to 
‘the great falls of Potomac, accompanied by 
‘*Mr. Lagueureux, a geologist, Professor Brand, 
‘*from Washington, and Dr. Boyce, from Boston, 
‘‘and found a Runic inscription on the place 
‘* where the Icelandic woman, Suasu, lay buried ; 
‘and, immediately thereafter, he found the 
‘*remains of a human body. The inscription he 
** called the ‘* Hvitserk inscription.” It is found 
‘*on the northern side of a large rock called Ar- 
‘* row-head, at the Potomac, about two miles be- 
** low the Falls and thirteen miles above Washing- 
‘“‘ton. It is protected by the overhanging rock ; 
‘*and, when discovered, was partially concealed 
‘*by moss. <A pine-tree that grows close by also 
‘* protected it. The upper border of the inscrip- 
‘*tion, on the left side, is five feet above the 
‘* ground: the lower border, on the right side, 
‘*three feet. The letters are about three inches 
‘*high and of different depth ; some being merely 
‘*scratched in the rock, others cut to the depth 
‘*of one-cight of an inch. The remains of the 
‘* body were found six feet from the inscription 
‘*and thirty-two feet from the river, which that 
‘*day was unusually high. While Messrs. La- 
‘* gueureaux and Raflinson were copying the in- 
‘*scription, Professor Brand, assisted by a negro 
** woman, dug in the ground, just opposite. After 
‘*they had dug eighteen inches deep, they found 
‘a human molar tooth. Now the others ap- 
‘* porached to assist them; and there was found 
“one more molar tooth, and then an incisor 
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“ tooth, anda larger bone, which, however, broke 
‘¢ when taken forth. They furthermore found three 
“ trinkets of bronze, the original form of which 
“it was difficult to ascertain. Besides these, they 
“ found two pieces of a large encrinite, which, per- 
“haps, had been used as a kind of brooch; and 
“two Byzantine coins from the tenth century. 
“These remains of ‘Suasu’ were incorporated in 
“the collections of the Smithsonian Institution 
“at Washington.” Thus ran the marvellous tale 
which, if it had been true, would have been an 
astonishing instance of coincidences. 

Of the soi disant discoverer, the so-called 
Professor Raffinson, the Washington Union of 
the thirteenth of July, 1867, gives the following 
biography, no doubt written by himself: 
“Thomas C. Raffinson was born in Munich, of 
“Danish parents, in 1809. His fond father early 
“sent him to school ; and he made such progress 
“in the different sciences that, at the age of six- 
“teen, he was immatriculated asa student at the 
“University of Copenhagen. He here met with 
“ the distinguished Danish scholars who were then 
“ occupied with the Northern archeology ; and,of 
“course, followed their teachings with the great- 
“est interest. From 1832 to 1846, he taught in 


“different schools and colleges in Denmark, 
“Norway, and Sweden. At the same time, he used 
“his few hours of leisure in studying botany. In 
“1847, he won a prize which had been promised 


“by a Russian magnate [we are not told what for] 
“and, besides, had the honor of receiving an 
“autograph letter from the Emperor. <A few 
“ vears later, he published a very int resting trea- 
“tise on the genera of flies, in Denmark, which 
“work showed a lively spirit, and that he had 
“also studied entomology. In 1858, he lived at 
“Upsala, and on a botanizing excursion near this 
“town, he had the misfortune to fall down a rock 
“to adepth of twenty feet ; by which fall he broke 
“his leg, and notonly remained lame for his life- 
“time, but received some internal injury so that 
“his health since then has been feeble. Now he 
“stays in the interior of Virginia, to strengthen 
“his health,and we ” [viz: the Editors of the Wash- 
ington, Union] “ hope that he soon may fee! sufti- 
‘* ciently well to return here” [to Washington] “and 
“ receive the public testimonials of our estimation 
‘‘of his marvelous and valuablediscovery. Last 
“vear, Prof. R. left Copenhagen on his archxo- 
“ logical expedition ; he first visited the Orkney 
“Islands and then Iceland. But it was in Amer- 


“ica, in our own neighborhood, that it was his | 


“destiny to crown his many archeological dis- 
“coveries. The inscription on the tomb of Suasu, 
“and the remarkable remains of her person and 
“ wearing apparel, will become an important link 
“in the history of this continent.” 

Let us now in the first place take a look at 
this biography, of which I have taken the liber- 
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ty to omit parts that only praised Prof. R., 
without telling us anything of his antecedents, 
If he exists, or ever has existed, I cannot tell ; 
but in that case let the Germans keep him as a 
native of Munich, in Bavaria: we Danes don’t 
know him; and are noways anxious for the honor 
of having such a countryman. In a letter to 
me, Prof. Fr. Schiern, of the University of 
Copenhagen, a gentleman I am proud of num- 
bering among my friends, calls him “a mythi- 
“cal personage ;” and my old fellow-student, 
the learned Prof. K. J. Lyngby, writes; 
“This naturalist, Raffinson, whom the American 
“newspapers have extolled as a perfect prodigy 
“ of learning, is entirely unknown here: he is in 
“every respect a very doubtful personage,” 
This contemptible humbug, if hereally does exist, 
is then, I am glad to see, no Dane: if he were, 
Prof. Schiern, who has, for twenty years and 
upwards, filled with honor the Chair of one of 
the Professors of History at the University of 
Copenhagen, and Prof. Lyngby, than whom 
no one is more familiar with Northern archeo- 
logy and archeologists, must necessarily have 
known him. 

The Skalholt Saga has no more real ex- 
istence than Prof. R., or probably of any of the 
gentlemen mentioned in the above article in 
the Washington Union. All my correspondents 
at Copenhagen affirm unanimously, that no such 
manuscript ever has been discovered. 

And now for Raffinson’s so-called discovery 
of the inscription. Concerning this, The New 
Orleans Times, of the fifteenth of September, 1867, 
contained an article which attracted my attention 
in the highest degree. I then believed, as did 
the Times, that the discovery wasa fact ; and that 
a new irrefutable proof of the expeditions of the 
Northmen to this continent was given to 
science. Through the kindness of Mr. Bigney, 
of the Times, I obtained a large photograph of 
the inscription, which I deciphered as Prof. 
R. had done. I am, however, a comparatively 
poor Icelandic scholar ; and was not able to see 
whether the language was correct or not; but I 
am well acquainted with the old history of the 
Scandinavian North ; and the names in the in- 


| scription were entirely unknown to me, and 


seemed even, as far as I could judge, to be no 
names at all. 

The inscription, transcribed in large Latin let- 
ters, runs as follows ; 

3 HR: HULR: SUASU: T FKRHARR -}-AU- 
STFRTHN KR: KIA: KLTI- SUSTR: ThORK. 


| SAMFThRA....HALF ThRITUKR -+: KLITA’ 


KU T: ¢: SA(L): HNAR: ¢: MLI- K 
If we give it in the usual Icelandic orthogra- 


| phy, without emendating its faults, it looks thus: 


y° Hes’ hvilir‘Suasu: T fagrharr: +: Austfirdin 
grekkja* Kiti systir‘Thor g* samfedra. ... half 
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thritugr’ ¢* gleda* gu d> +: sa(1°) hennar’ +: MLI- 
K 


Translated in English it means : 


Here rests Suasu the fairheaded + from the 
eastern district (of Iceland), Kiti widow, Thorg 
sister, of the same father....twenty-five years 
old + Godgladden: + her: soul: ¢- 1051. 

To most people this looks fair and genuine 
enough. Even I, only being superficially ac- 
quainted with the Icelandic language, did not 
gee any reason for suspicion except in the three 
names; but these troubled me considerably. I 
really was quite at a loss what to make out of 
them, as I never before saw such singular names 
and grammatical forms. I accordingly wrote to 
the President of the ‘‘ Smithsonian Institution,” 
asking him for his opinion in relation to this sub- 
ject. This gentleman answered in the following 
terms: ‘‘I amsorry to inform you that the Runic 
“inscription alluded to in your communication 
‘¢as having been discovered at the ‘Great Falls’ 
‘¢on the Potomac, is an unmitigated hoax—a lie 
‘¢ without the accompaniment of wit—concocted 
‘bya young lawyer of this place, who had read 
‘¢something on the subject, and prepared the ar- 
*‘ticle for the purpose of assisting the sale of a 
**newspaper published in this City. I am sur- 
‘prized that so many persons have been deceived 
“‘in regard to it, since the internal evidence of its 
‘forgery isso apparent, that it needs but slight 
‘scrutiny to be obvious. 

‘¢ Yours, etc., JosEPH Henry.” 


To tell the truth, this answer to my letter aston- 
ished me considerably. I was entirely unable to 
understand why my very natural questions were 
answered in that sweeping and abrupt way, till I 
was informed that this same very learned Society, 
*‘the Smithsonian Institution,” had itself been 
imposed upon by this forgery. Idid not won- 
der that Mr. Henry, who is himself, undoubt- 


edly, a profound Icelandic scholar, was unable to | 
see that every one could not, reasonably, be sup- | 


posed to be as learned as himself—the great 
lights of science often lose the power of measur- 
ing the intellects of common mortals—but I was 


sorry not to receive any of the explanations I had | 


expected. 


friends at Copenhagen knew and thought of that 
subject ; and I am glad to acknowledge that the 
learned Danes were better able to understand 
that the questions Iasked them as well as Mr. 
Henry, necessarily must impress themselves on 
the thoughts of every man with common intel- 
lect who felt some interest in this kind of re- 
searches. Those gentlemen, in their opinions, 
agreed with Mr. Henry ; the conviction that this 
inscription, as well asits pseudo-discoverer, was a 
humbug from beginning to end, was unanimous 
Hist. Mac. Vou. V. 2 
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among all men in Copenhagen, whose opinions 
concerning such questions is of any weight. Of 
that opinion are Dr. Fr. Schiern, Professor in 
History, Dr. K. J. Lyngby, Professor in old Dan- 
ish, Dr. George Stephens, Professor in English, 
all of the University at Copenhagen; Prof. Dr. 
P. G. Thorsen, Chief Librarian of the Library of 
the University ; and Prof. I. I. A. Worsaae, Super- 
intendent of the Museum of Northern Antiqui- 
ties ; in short, every man in the three Scandinavian 
countries who is capable of giving a judgment 
about this question. 

In his long letter to me my learned friend, Prof 
Dr. Lyngby, gives a recension of the inscription, 
word for word, and proves thus, in the most in- 
controversible manner, that the whole thing is 
nothing but a forgery. Well worthy of remark 
is the difference between the two gentlemen. 
Mr. Henry says that it is a forgery, and expects 
everyone to bow for his ipse dizit. Prof. Dr. 
Lyngby not only says, but proves it; heis kind 
enough to reflect that everybody is not as learned 
ashe. His letter hasbeen of the very greatest 
value tome in my attempt to elucidate the in- 
scription. 

In the first place the forger, (Prof. R., if this 
personage does exist, or the young lawyer at 
Washington, or whoever else he may be,) has 
probably used Antiquitates Americana, which 
work, at the time when it was published, occasion- 
ed an immense sensation in the United States. 
This, however, is hardly his only source, he seems 
to have known a little more, as Well of Runic char- 
acter as of the Icelandic language ; but he has not 
made any earnest study of this language; and his 
knowledge of its grammar has been none at all. 

Iam now going to criticise the inscription, 
word for word : 

x the first sign, is, no doubt, not intended for a 
letter, but meant as a mere sign before the inscrip- 
tion to which the sign K in the end answers, 
Both are doubtless self-made ; they are, at least, 
no Runic characters. 

H R is meant to signify the Icelandic “ her,” 
(English, ere.) It is singular that the vowel is 
wanting, which, says Dr. Lyngby, cannot take 
place except, may be, in terminations before con- 


| sonants. 
I, consequently, determined to try what my | 


HULR ought, according to the letters, to be 
read ‘‘hylr,” (shrouds;) but is intended for 
** hvilir,” (rests.) Both vowels are wanting in a 
very astonishing manner. The term ‘her hvilir” 
seems either to have been borrowed from a Runic 
inscription, which, in 1830, was found at the fjord 
Igalikko, in Greenland. (60 deg. 55 min. North 
Lat.,) or, perhaps, rather from a Greenlandic 
tcmbstone, with an inscription in Latin letters, 
found in 1831, at Ikigert, (60 deg. North Lat.) 

Both these inscriptions are to be found in An- 
tiquitates Americane, Tab. VIII, Figures 1 and 2, 
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The first has ‘‘ HUILIR HER ;” and on the sec- 
ond we find ‘‘ her huilir,” exactly the two words 
but with their vowels. 

SUASU is a very astonishing name; it is non- 
sense, whether we look upon it as a masculine or 
asa feminine ; and in nominative, as it must be 
here, it cannot be terminated in “u :* that is an 
impossibility. 

T must be intended for a mere sign, a foolish 
idea, as it isa Runic character. 

FKRHARR, “‘ fagrbarr,” (the fairheaded,) ad- 
jective in nominative masculine, probably found 
in a dictionary where adjectives are entered in 
that form. The vowel in the first syllable is want- 
ing; which is almost without precedent 

AUSTFRTHN-KR, 
nomin. mascul. ; means a person from Austfirdir, 
the eastern of the four divisions of Iceland. A 


child of Snorre Thorfinnsson cannot well have | 
been born there, for he lived on Glaumbe, at | 
Skagatjord, in Nordfirdir, (the Northland of Ice- | 


land). 

So far we feel perfectly assured that Suasu must 
have been a man ; 
stunned by two terms used of him (or her) that 
cannot be applied to a person of the sterner sex, 
viz: the words ‘‘ widow” and ‘ sister.” 

KIA must mean ‘‘ekkja” (widow), The first 
vowel and the first syllable is omitted, which 
cannot be done. 


ELTI may possibly be a self-made form of the| 


name Ketill, genitive Ketils ; and the forger may 


have committed the blunder of putting LT in- | 


stead of TL; but, even then, the form is com- 


pletely nonsensical, and contrary to the grammar. | 
The vowel in the | 


SUSTR, ‘‘systir” (sister). 
last syllable is wanting. 


THOR-K is asingular name, or rather no name. | 


It ought to be genitive; but the mark of this ca- 
sus ‘‘s” is wanting, which it cannot be. But 
even if we supply it from the following word, 
we are not much better off, for Thorg is no name ; 
and Snorre, consequently, had no such son, as 
wellas none of his daughters were called Suasu, 
which is no name either. His two daughters’ 
names were Hallfrid and Steinun. The forger 


may, perkaps, in his hurry, have unduly abbre- | 
viated the name of Snorre’s son, Thorgeirr, in gen- 


itive, Thorgeirs. 

SAMFTHRA, ‘samfedra.” 
second syllable is omitted, in the usual careless 
way. The word signifies ‘‘of the same father,” 
whether it is meant as genitive masculine, referring 
to the nonsensical Thorg, or nominative feminine, 
referring to ‘‘ systir.” 

HALF ThRITUKR, ‘“ halfthritugr,” twenty- 
five years old: verbo ‘‘tenus”—half—(from twen- 
ty to thirty). It is masculine, after ‘‘ ekkja” and 
‘‘ svstir” ! 

KLITA is meant for ‘‘ gledi” (pracs. conjunct. 


‘¢ Austfirdingr,” adj. in | 


but all of a sudden we are | 


The vowel in the | 
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or optativ.) gladden, make glad. The ‘‘a,” 
the end, is entirely wrong. 
| KUT, “gud,” English, God, ought to have 
| been spelled KUTh. 


| SAL, ‘‘sal,” soul. 
| HNAR, ‘ hennar,” English—her. The vowel 
| of the first syllable is wanting, in the usual sin- 
gular way. ; 

| The end of the inscription seems to have been 
| borrewed from the Igalikko stone; which cor- 
| reetly ends: ‘*Gledi gud sal hennar.” This last 
| word of the Potomac inscription is feminine,, 
though ‘‘ half thritugr” is masculine. 

MLI is meant for 1051. It is very astonishing, 
and, no doubt, without precedent, to give adate 
by putting Runic charactersin place of Roman 
numerals. 

The sign + which is repeated four times in the 
inscription, is a cross, meaning that the myste- 
rious person which Prof. R. (or the lawyer) buried 
there was a Christian : whether the same was a 
| man or a woman seems not to have been perfectly 
clear to the forger. 

It seems to me that Prof. Lyngby’s argumenta- 
tion is irrefutable. No Icelander can ever have 
| written such horrible language as that of the Po- 
tomac inscription. An illiterate Northman, of 
course, may commit blunders and spell badly, etc.; 
but he will not use adjectives in masculine for a 
woman, nor vice versa, any more than an unedu- 
| cated Englishman, for instance, would put ona 
| tomb such nonsense as this: ‘‘ Here rests Mary 
Jones. ‘ Hewasa good wife and mother. Four 
‘*children receive Aim in eternity. God have 
**mercy on his soul.” 

Mr. Editor, I am sorry to see my article has 
| grown quite long; but, as I wanted to carry out 
a plan long since in my mind, I have not been 
able to restrict my argumentation to narrower 
limits. Ionly hope that you and the many read- 
| ers of your excellent paper may not feel too tired 

in perusing the vindication of the achievements 
of my race, and in looking over the necessarily 
dry investigation of a literary forgery—a falsum 
| attempting to impose itself on the world. 
Iam, Mr. Editor, very respectfully, 
Your most obd’t serv't 
F.. Boaeiip, 

Cand. Phil. Univ. Hafn. 

Norr.—The subject of Northern Antiquities is one in 
which it is very easy to perpetrate great blunders, like that 
of the Nation, for instance, which, in dealing with the 
Pre-Columbian Discovery ef America, acknowledges that 
it was accomplished fairly, by the Icelanders, and yet un- 
fortunately tells us that the Icelanders were not WV orthmen, 
but a degraded class, whom the people of the Conti- 
nent had banished, becauce they were not fit to dwell with the 
more respectable portion of the human race. A literary 
journal, like the ation, should have known that the 
Icelanders banished themselves; that they constituted the 
elite of Scandinavian society; and that, instead of being & 
| degraded class, at the time when they discovered America, 
| they were the ¢7uc Northmen, and superior in strength of in- 
| tellect to all the continental people; as is attested by those 
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Beary works which were then composed, though not com- | 
mitted to 


parchment; and which now take rank in the esti- 


mation of competent critics, of all nationalities, as worthy | 


to rank with the great productions of Greece and Rome. 
The author of the foregoing article has avoided errors 

of this class; but he has fallen into a variety of minor | 

mistakes, some of which it is necessary to point out. 
Among these errors is the statement that the Northmen, | 


| 


unlike Oolumbus, “ were perfectly aware that they had dis- | 


“covered an entirely different Continent” from that of 
Europe. This, the Sagas do not bear out. They speak of 
itas simply “ 7’he new Land;” while the latest of their | 
geographers, in DeCosta’s book of the Northmen (p. 106) 
states distinctly that they did ‘‘ not comprehend the fact that 


“they had discovered a new Continent ;” and proves it from | 


the declaration of the Gripla, which shows that they sup- 
posed that the Eastern Continent swept around, by the 
way of Spitzbergen and Greenland. (See p. 108) 

The writer is also in error, when he says that Iceland was 
discovered by the Pirate, Nadodd, in 861. It was achieved, 
instead, by Gador, in 560; and Nadodd did not go there 
until 864. 


He is also wrong in saying that Barjne saw New Eng- 


land. Of this there is no proof. He errs, also, inthe state- 
ment, that Thorwald remained in Vinland until 1005. On 


the contrary, his ship returned in 1003; and, in 1005, his | 


brother, Thorstein, made an unsuccessful expedition to 
bring home his body, which was probably buried near 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
e also falls into error regarding Thorbrandson, and 
Gamleson, who certainly did not remain in Vinland. 
The Old Mil! of Newport, of course, cannot be relied on to 


“prove any thing, any more than the ‘‘ Skeleton in armor ”’ | 


and Dighton Rock. 
Smit 
mikla, suppressing the fact, that it lay only sia days sail 
West of Ireland, and therefore, that we have no right to 
infer that it was located in America. 
There are various other points that might be corrected, 
but we forbear.—B. F, DrC. . 


II.—DOCTOR PHILIP SYNG PHYSICK. 


(The first volume of Tur Historroan MaGazrne (pp. 271, | 
972) contained the verses written in Edinburgh on the grad- | 


uation of Dr. Physick, of Philadelphia, afterwards the most 


celebrated surgeon in the United States. As thus published, | 


they contained twenty errors, attributed to the transcriber 
or the printer, some of them materially affecting the sense. 
It is therefore hoped that a correct presentation of these 
ingenious verses will be allowed at the present time. 
W. J. D.J 
From The Court of Session Garland, 

An American gentleman from Philadelphia, 
of the very singular, but somewhat harmonious 
name of Philip Syng Physick, having taken out 
his degree of M.D. in 1792, the late Lord Kin- 
nedder, then Mr. William Erskine, an accom- 
plished lady, now no more, and an eminent 
lawyer, afterwards raised to the bench, in a | 
playful mood wrote the following epigrams, 
both on the name and the inauguration. The | 
first five, it is believed, are by the gentleman | 
last alluded to; but the Editor has been unable | 
to assign the remainder to their respective | 
authors, 


also leads him into error, in regard to Jreland it 





Sing physic! Sing physic! for Philip Syng Physick 
Is dubbed Dr. Phil for his wonderful skill; 
Each siek phiz net ee he'll cure every phthisic 
Their lips fill will Philip with potion and pill. 
{l. 
If music, as Plato does stoutly maintain, 
In every disease be a sovereign thing 
For calming the spirits and cooling the brain, 
Be sure, Dr. Phil, when you physic, to sing. 


i TI. 

Lo! Physick! the College permits thee to work 
In curing diseases, the greatest of curses, 

Syng! dance then with joy when thou think’st at one jerk 
Physick can empty both stomachs and purses, 


EV, 
What a filip to physic, if Philip Syng Physick 
His skill and his quill to support him shall bring, 
Of fever and phthisic, each master and miss sick, 
Of Philip Syng Physick the praises shall sing. 


Vv 


Each gap in the seience of physic to fill up, 
Old Phebus young Philip Syng Physick bestows; 
Then the potion and pill of Phil still we swill up, 
And Syng shall be sung at the close of the dose. 


VI. 


The physic of Philip, so sweetly to swill up, 
Health, joy and delight among mortals shall bring; 
With pap and with praise then still Philip we'll fill up, 
And loud Io Pans to Syng ever sing. 


VII. 
O Death! since Phil physics, thy triumphs are past, 
And broken thy dart is, and blunt is thy sting; 
Phil shall fill us with physic while Physick does last, 
And while Syng Physick physics, we'll Syng ever sing. 


viii. 
To each creature his own is the dearest and sweetest, 
Mine host loves old stingo and honey the bee; 
Then Physick with physic still Philip shall §ll up 
And sung by Syng Philip philippics shall be. 
IX. 
When Philip’s great son, as old chroniclers sing, 
Fell sick, to great Philip” for physic he clung ; 
Then Philip with physic so tillipped the King, 
That physic and Phil by Timotheus were sung. 
Now broke are Phil's pill-box and Timothy’s lyre, 
Let Fame to my hero their blazonments bring, 
Like Philip’s great son he can bleed—or the sire, 
Can physic like Philip, like Timothy sing. 
x. 
Syng Physick for fees seeks the sick man to physic, 
But unsought hopes the fee of his physic and skill; 


So ne’er let Phil Physick of physic the fee seek, . 
Nor the sick man be fee-sick of physic and Phil. 


XL 
Let physig sing rnittp. for Phili 
h 


Syng Physick ve" 
From plain Philip a Dr Phil,” 


ysick is dubbed Dr. Phil, °--"— 
shall physic 
pill. 


Sing Syng then, each patient, while Phili 
And Pbysick shall fillip with potion ond 


XII. 
That Apollo the god is of physic and song, 
Bach school-boy, I think, will full readily hollow; 
Then since to his name the same arts do belong, 
Be Philip Syng Physick our Magnus Apollo. 


IV.— MATERIALS FOR TELEGRAPH HI8- 
TORY. 


[We take pleasure in_ presenting this article to the at» 
tention of ourreaders, It is the first of a series, on the his- 
tory of the Telegraph system of the United States, which 
we have reason to expect from several hands; and the fact 
that it is written by our respected friend, Henry O’Rreity 
Esq., one of the pioneers in Telegraphy, is not more inter- 
esting than that he also set the entire article, in type, with 
his own hands, in our office. A printer of fifty-two years 
standing, as well as a Telegrapher, it will be seen that not- 


* Philip was the name of Alexander's physician" 
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withstanding the interposition of other cares and enter- 
prises, he has not forgotten how to set type.—Epiror His- 
TORIOAL MaGazinz.] 

i, 


The extension of the Electro-Magnetic Tele- 
graph through the world, and the astonishing 
results it is producing, naturally quicken inquiry 
concerning the scientific discoveries that rendered 
telegraphing possible on such an extended scale, 
and also concerning the agencies whereby the 
na of nearly all civilized nations have already 

ecome practically connected by this extraordi- 
nary medium of correspondence. 

In this, as in most other great enterprizes, like 
the application of steam-power by sea and land, 
the labors of many persons have been essential to | 
the great results which the world is now witness- 
ing : and it is a pleasant duty for Historical Socie- 
ties and Historical Magazines to cullect materials 
that may aid historians with authentic data con- 
cerning such important features of scientific and 
practical progress. 

With what lively interest all intelligent inqui- 
rers now turn towards the early developments in 
the use of steam-power for the thousand purposes 
of industry! All available information respecting 
the pioneers in this great branch of improvement 
is read and treasured with a degree of interest that 
is increasing widely and strongly, as manufacto- 
ries, steamers and locomotives spread among the 
nations a practical knowledge of the wonder-work- 
ing agency which has thus revolutionized so many 
branches of industry. The great regret, in this 
connection, is, that comparatively so little cotem- 
poraneous information was preserved concerning 
the efforts and difficulties of the pioneers in that 
all-important field of modern development. 

It is fortunately different with materials for the 
history of electric progress in connection with the 
correspondence of mankind. The difficulties at- 
tendant on the establishment of the early telegraph 
lines in the United States are measurably indicated 
by the long-continued lawsuits and other contro- 
versies in which most of the essential facts were | 
brought in review. A collection of documents, | 
correspondence, and other papers, concerning those | 
matters, is now in process of formation in the 
Library of the New-York Historical Society—em- 
bodying much of the information which historians | 
will desire in connexion with the origin and pro- | 
gress of the Electric Telegraph in its scientific de- 
velopments and practical operations. 

We notice the subject specially now, for the | 
purpose of repeating the requests made by the | 
founder of that ‘‘Collection,” for the contribution 
of any and all other papers that may serve farther | 
to illustrate the whole subject, in its multitudinous | 
ramifications. All persons who are or have been | 
concerned in telegraphic operations, whether in | 





the development of electric science or in the prac- | 


tical operations on telegraph lines, may render 
good service to the cause of truth and justice by 
confiding to the New-York Historical Society, or 
to any other similar Society, such statements ag 
they possess concerning the great subject, in any 
of its many branches. 

That it is designed to render the above-named 
**Collection” of telegraphic data as full and im- 
partial as can be desired, is indicated by the re- 
spective title-pages of the written and printed 
materials placed in possession of the Historical 
Society—which materials already form sufficient 
for at least one hundred volumes. 

‘*A hundred volumes about telegraphing !” 
some reader may possibly exclaim :—‘* Why, how 
‘*is it that such a mass of materials has been accu- 
** mulated on a subject of such recently-acquired 
** practical importance ? ” 

The inquiry may be sufficiently answered by 
inserting copies of the general title-pages of the 
two divisions of this unique ‘‘ Collection” —as 
may be found annexed hereto. The first of these 
general title-pages, which incidentally embodies a 
table of contents, indicates the great variety of 
details in the forty volumes of the printed depart- 
ment ; and the second page refers specially to the 
contents of the sixty volumes of manuscripts— 
making the ‘‘ hundred volumes” aforesaid: And 
there is room with a welcome for more—that all 
features of the telegraph question, scientific, legal 
and practical, may be amply illustrated, and jus- 
tice rendered to the deserving in all branches of 
the Telegraph System. 

In this connection, we may mention our pur- 
pose to avail ourselves freely of the information 
that is now or may hereafter be included in this 
novel section of the Historical Society's Library. 
It shall not be our fault if good use is not made of 
some of that material, for satisfying the general 
curiosity concerning the origin and progress of 


| the lightning lines which have now spread their 
| influence everywhere among civilized nations. 


The astonishing extent and results of the tele- 
graph system have caused some conflicting claims 
concerning the respective services rendered by per- 
sons in several nations for developing the wonders 
of electric telegraphy. This is not wonderful— 
and now is the time for turning public attention 


| towards a proper settlement of disputed points.— 


Desirous of making the truth known to the fullest 
extent, we earnestly invite communications from 
all persons who are or have been concerned in mat- 
ters pertaining to telegraphy—from the venerable 
Discoverer of the great law which rendered electro- 


| magnetictelegraphing practicable on long circuits, 


and from other discoverers and inventors, as well 
as from persons who aided in giving vitality to 
the Telegraph System by the establishment of the 
lines which first connected the different sections 
of the United States and other countries. 
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ORislly’s Gelegrayh Documents: 


IMPARTIAL COLLECTION OF PAPERS CONCERNING THE 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS of the TELEGRAPH SYSTEM; 


Designed to include EVERY ATTAINABLE PRINTED STATEMENT, pro and con., respecting the RANGE of 
Telegraph Lines, Eight Thousand Miles in exent, whereby Henry O’Rretty first electrically con- 
nected the Unirrp Srartes, before the Organization of States on our Pacific Coast :— 
(The BUSINESS OF A GOVERNMENT, accomplished, amidst extraordinary difficulties, by Parvars Enrerrrizz— 
without Governmental assistance : 


Containing, among other Matters, 


~The original proposals of Henry O’Rieliy for extending the 
Telegraph System, by individual enterprize: 

~—Statements, Opinions and Decisions, from the Courts, the 
Press and the Public Councils: 

—Testimony of prominent Electricians, Telegraphers, Inven- 
tors and Patentees: 

—Claims, Specifications, Caveats, Patents, Contracts, Me- 
morials, Judgments, Appeals and Controversies: 

~The Telegraph Laws of various States, and several Peri- 
odicals of Telegraph Literature: 


With various accounts of Electric Discoveries, and State- 
ments from aay Sources, concerning different modes 
of applying Electricity for Telegraphic purposes— 

As such accounts were elicited by, or connected with, the 
controversies which have convulsed the Telegraph Sys- 
tem nearly from the time of its origin in America—from 
the date of the attempt made by the Morse Patentees in 
1846 to repudiate their Contract with Henry O'Rielly— 
commonly known in the Courts and otherwise as the 
“O’Rielly Contract,’’ concerning Lines built by him— 


On different Sections of which Lines 
Were used the “Morse” Electro-Magnetic and the ‘‘Bain’’ Electro-Chemical Telegraph Instraments—and temporarily 
the ‘‘ House” Printing and the “‘ Barnes’ Columbian Telegraph Instraments—under O’Rielly’s 
contracts or agreements with the respective inventors or patentees: 


Which Lines were by O’Rielly styled 


The “ Atlantic, Lake and Mississippi Telegraph Range,” or 
“First Division of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph” — 
though early named by his opponents, and soon after 

pularly known under the general title of the ‘‘O Rielly 
ines”—the name given them by the Morse Patentees— 

Said Range of Lines having also been known partly, at dif- 
ferent times and in various regions, as National Lines, 
Union Lines, Morse Lines, Columbian Lines, Bain Lines, 
Merchant Lines, People’s Lines, and by other similar 
designations ; and also by sundry local names, such as 
the Atlantic and Ohio Lines—the Pittsburg, Cincinnati 
and Lonisville—and Nashville, New-Orleans and Saint 
Louis Lines—the Tuscumbia, Memphis and Vicksburg 
Lines—the Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa Lines—the 


Ohio and Mississippi Lines—Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
Lines—Lake Lines—Illinois and Mississippi Lines—Chi- 
cago and St. Louis Lines—Wabash Valley Lines—New- 
York State Lines—New-York and New-England Tele- 
graph Lines, &c. &c.— 


But the whole Range, by whatever name any of the parts 
have been or may be known, having formed the 
RANGE OF TELEGRAPH WHICH CONNECTED IN 
ELECTRIC UNITY THE DIFFERENT SECTIONS of 
THE UNITED STATES—Southern, Northern, Eastern 
and Western—between the Atlantic, the Lakes and the 
Mississippi— between the British-American Provinces 
and the Mexican Gulf. 


(Most of which lines have been consolidated or included, with others, under the title of “‘the Western Union Company.”] 


With incidental Notices 
Of the ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF ELECTRIC DISCOVERIES AND TELEGRAPHIC OPERATIONS generally, in 
the United States and throughout the World : 


Including the accounts given by Prof. MORSE and his asso- 
clate Patentees about Telegraphic Inventions and the 
origin of Morse’s Patents, particularly as shown in the 
litigation between themselves during the last seven years 
—since the settlement made by oue of their number (in 
behalf of all the Patentees) with Henry O’Rielly in 1851; 
—said litigation between the Morse Patentees turning 
oeey — what those Patentees called the “‘O’Rielly 

ract: 


And including also the statements of the Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution and other authorities concern- 
ing the services of Professor JOSEPH HENRY, whose 
researches in Electric Science are connected with the 
history of the American Electro-Magnetic Telegraphs of 
Morse, House, Barnes, and others: 


Including, likewise, O’Rielly's Memorials, between 1847 and 
1859, to the American Congress and the American Peo- 
ple—approved by various Statesmen, Journals and Legis- 


latures—concerning the proposed ‘“‘ Overland System” of 
Military Roads or Stockade Routes between the Missis~ 
sippi River and the Pacific Ocean, for protecting Travel- 
lers and promoting Settlements, by preventing Indian 
hostilities—facilitating Postal and Telegraphic commu- 
nications through vast interior regions—saving millions 
of dollars while actually conveying daily mails in half 
the time now occupied in postal intercourse between the 
Atlantic and Pacific States—at the same time promoting 
the public defence against foreign enemies, and render- 
ing the United States independent of Foreign Countries 
and Foreign Seas for Postal Intercourse between the 
Atlantic and Pacific States of this Confederacy—as = 
posed by O'Rielly in connexion with the extension of the 
Second Division of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegrepe, 
between the ae River and the British and Rus- 
sian Empires on the Pacific Ocean—which ‘Overland 
Route” he has long considered the best route for Tele- 
graphically connecting the Old World and theNew. 


“Nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in malice.” 
>? <> a 


In FORTY VOLUMES—mostly printed or prepared for pri- 
vate use, in connection with Controversies, through the 
Courts and before the Public, affecting the Legal and 
Equitable Rights of Electricians, Inventors, Construct- 
ors, and the Community, since the commencement of 
Telegraphing in the United States. 

a so as to include EVERY ATTAINABLE STATE- 
MENT from or on behalf of his former Competitors and 
Opponents—that “truth, and the whole truih,’’ may be 
known, as far as publications collected from all sources, 
however hostile to himself, can aid in elucidating the 


facts concerning the Origin and Progress of the Ameri- 
can Telegraph System—on Lines built by others as well 
as himself ——By HENRY O’RIELLY, 

Whose unprinted Correspondence and other Manuscripts 
connected with the Extension of Telegraph Lines through 
the United States, forming about Sixty Volumes, yet re- 
tained by him, may be consulted by parties desiring more 
particular information concerning the Telegraph System 
which thus electrically connected the United States be- 
fore the organization of State Sovereignties on our Paci- 
fic Coast. 


PRESENTED TO THE NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—MAY, 1889. 
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O’ Rislly’s Eelegraph Documents: 


AN IMPARTIAL COLLECTION OF PAPERS CONCERNING THE 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE TELEGRAPH SYSTEM, 


CORRESPONDENCE AND OTHER MANUSCRIPTS 


CONCERNING THE 


Construction and Organization of the Telegraph Range 


(EIGHT THOUSAND MILES) 


Forming the FIRST DIVISION of the ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC TELEGRAPH, originally proposed by O'RIELLY’S 
MEMORIALS to the CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES— 
WHEREBY HENRY O’RIELLY FIRST ELECTRICALLY CONNECTED THE DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE ORGANIZATION OF STATE SOVEREIGNTIES 


The Earliest Great Range of Telegraph in the World--- 


— (THE BUSINESS OF A GOVERNMENT ACCOMPLISHED, AMIDST EXTRAORDINARY DIFFICULTIES, 


BY PRIVATE ENTERPRIZE—WITHOUT GOVERNMENTAL ASSISTANCE, 


IN SIXTY MANUSCRIPT VOLUMES— 


The contents of which are connected ~| , as Including Incidental Notices of the 
with subjects m:ntione1 in the ac- “4 a Origin and Progress of Electric Dis- 
companying FORTY VOLUMES of ¢ eh Ne coveries and Telegraphic Operations 
printed matters—a copy of the title. 270°, generally in the United States and 
page of which Printed Volumes is oe a gla & throughout the World —Arranged so 
hereto annexed, as indicating the A’@ ye as to include every attainable state- 
wide range of topics embodied in es ment from or on behalf of his for- 
this Collection :— wow mer Competitors and Opponents :— 


The whole forming a Collection of 


ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES OF TELEGRAPH DOCUMENTS, 


PRESENTED BY HENRY O’RIELLY, 
As A PART OF HIS DONATION TO THE NEW-YORK HistTorRIcAL SOCIETY. 


JUNE, 1860. 
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V.—NEW YORK IN 1788. 


{From Noah Webster’s The Ameiican Magazine, for 
March, 1788.) 

This City stands on the South-west point of 
an island, at the confluence of the Hudson and 
East-rivers.. The principal part of the City lies 
on the East side of the island; although the 
buildings extend from one river to the other. 
The length of the City, on the East-river, is about 
two miles ; but falls much short of that distance 
on the banks of the Hudson. 


its circumference may be four miles. The plan 
of the City is not perfectly regular, but is laid 
out with reference to the situation of the ground. 
The principal streets run nearly parallel with the 
rivers. These are intersected, though not at right 


angles, by streets running from river to riv- | 


er. In the width of the streets, there is a great 
diversity... Water-street and Queen-street*, which 
occupy the banks of the East-river, are very con- 
veniently situated for business; but they are low 


and too narrow ; not admitting, in some places, | 
foot-passengers. | 


of walks on the sides for 
Broad-street, extending from the Exchange} to the 
City-hall} is sufficiently wide. This was origin- 
ally built on each side of a creek, which pene- 
trated almost to the City-hall. This street is low, 


but pleasant ; and that part which did not suffer 


by the fire during the War, is generally well 
built; the other is recovering from its ruins. 

But the most convenient and agreeable part of 
the City is Broadway. This street runs upon the 
height of land between the two rivers, beginning 
at the first, near the South end of the City, and ex- 
tending to the Hospital, in front of which it 
Opens into an extensive plain or Common. This 
street is wide, and elevated so as to command a 
delightful prospect of the town and the Hudson. 

Wall-street is generatly wide and elevated, and 
the buildings elegant, 


street, § are conveniently situated for business; and | 
William-street is also ele- | 


the houses well built. 
vated and convenient ; and is the principal mar- 
ket for the retailing of dry-goods. 
streets are pleasant ; but most of them are irreg- 
alar and narrow. 


The houses are generally built of brick; and | 


the roofs tiled. There are remaining a few hous- 
o 


es built after the old Dutch manner ; but the En- | 


glish taste has prevailed, almost a century. 
Upon the South-west point of the island stands 
the fort, which isa square with four bastions; 


within the walls of which the Governors used for- | 


* Now Pearl-street, above Wall.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

+t The Exchange stood in Broad-street, near Water.—Ep. 
Hist. Maa. 

+ The City Hall occupied the ground on which now stands 
the Treasury building.—Ep. Hist. Mac. 

§ yen between the Battery and Hanover-square. 

1st, Mac. 
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Its breadth, on an 
average, is nearly three-quarters of a mile; and | 


Hanover-square and Dock- | 


Many other | 
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merly to reside. Below the fort, near the water, 
there is a line of fortifications of considerable ex- 
| tent, designed to command the entrance into both 
| rivers, But it is questionable whether any num- 
ber of cannon would prevent ships from passing 
| with a favorable wind and tide; and, indeed, 
| whether New York is capable of defence by land 
| against a powerful marine force. The Battery, 
however, in the summer season, furnishes the citi- 
zens with an agreeable walk, which is open to re- 
| freshing breezes from the Bay. 
The City-hall isa brick building, more strong 
| than elegant. It is three stories in height, with 
| wings at each end, and fronts Broad-street, which 
affords an extensive prospect. The first floor is 
an open walk, except two small apartments for 
the door-keeper and City-watch. In the second 
| story of the eastern wing, is the Assembly-cham- 
ber, now occupied by Congress, and adorned with 
| the following paintings: The portrait of the 
great Columbus, belonging to the Assembly of 
| this State—a painting valuable only for its antiq- 
| uity and the character of the man ;—the likenesses 
of the King and Queen of France, as large as the 
| life, executed in a masterly manner, and present- 
ed to Congress by his Most Christian Majesty— 
equally valuable for the richness of the paintings, 
the dignity of the persons whom they represent, 
| and as pledges of royal friendship ; and the like- 
| ness of General Washington, presented by a gen- 
tleman in England—a likeness dear to every 
American, and destined to grace the walls of ev- 
| ery Council-chamber in the new World. 
| The Western wing contains a room for the 
| Council or Senate, now occupied by the Secretary 
' of Congress; and another for the Mayor's Court. 
| In the body of the house is a spacious hall for 
| the Supreme Judicial Court. 
There are three houses of public worship be- 
| longing to the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church: 
| one is called the Old Dutch Church, which was 


| built in the year 1693, and rebuilt in the year 
1766 ; * and another is called the Worth Church, 
which was founded in the year 1767,and dedicat- 
| ed to the service of God, in the year 1769. This 
last Church being ruined by the British during the 
late War, was repaired in the year 1784, and has 
been used with the old Church for the performance 
of Divine service.t| The Middle Church, general- 
| ly called the New Dutch Church, was built in the 
| year 1729 : it is the most spacious of the three, but 
was also ruined in the War, and is not yet fully 
repaired. t 
The people of this denomination were the first 
| settlers of this State, and make a respectable part 


* Ordinarily known as “The Garden-street Church.” It 
was destroyed by the fire of 1835.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

t+ The North Church still stands on William, Ann, and 
Fulton-streets.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 
ue Now the General Post-office of the City.—Ep. Hist. 

AG. 
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of the citizens. The Church in the City is con- 
sidered asone church or congregation, though 
worshipping in different places. The Charter or 
Act of Incorporation, was granted by William 
the: Third, in the year 1696, when Benjamin 
Fletcher, Esq., was Governor of the Province. 
The Ministers, Elders, and Deacons, are the body 
corporate, and hold considerable property. Many 
years before the War, they found it necessary, by 
reason of the decline of the Dutch language, to 
have service performed in English, and had then 
two Dutch and two English Ministers. Since the 
War, it has been performed chiefly in English ; 
and they have at present only two Ministers, 

There are four Presbyterian Churches in the City 
of New York. The first was erected in the year 
1619. It was builtof stone, and rebuilt and enlarg- 
ed in the year 1748. Itis eighty feet long and 
sixty wide, with a cupola and bell; and stands 
in the upper end of Wall-street, the North sideof 
the street, near the Broadway.* The second was 
erected in the year 1767; is a genteel brick build- 
ing, thirty-three feet long, and sixty-five feet wide, 
with a steeple not finished ; it stands on the East 
side of the Green,+ at the head of Beekman and 
Nassau-streets. t 

The congregations worshiping in these Churches 
are connected with each other, under the care of 
the same Ministers, who preach alternately in 
them, and having the same Elders and Deacons ; 
their temporalities also, are managed by the same 
Trustees, incorporated under the laws of theState 
passed in April, 1784, capacitating Religious So- 
cieties, of every denomination, to incorporate 
themselves, for the purposes therein mentioned. 

The third Presbyterian Church was erected in 
the year 1768; is a genteel stone building, sixty- 
five and-a-half feet long, and fifty-five and-a-half 
feet wide ; and stands in Little Queen-street,§ not 
far from the Broadway. This Church is also in- 
corporated agreeably to the same law. 

These three Churches were occupied by the 
British during the late War, as hospitals and bar- 
racks ; and were left by them in a most ruinous 


ness and ata very great expence, by their res- 
pective congregations, since the Peace. 

The fourth Presbyterian Church was erected in 
the year 1787 ; is a neat frame building, fifty feet 


long and twenty-four fect wide; and stands in | 


Nassau-street. | 


*The building was removed, stone by stone, and now 
stands, in the same form, in Jersey City. —Ed. Hist. Maa. 

t The name by which the Park was sometimes kuown.— 
Ep. Hist. Maa. 

+ This building occupied the entire block fronting on Beek- 
man and Nassau-streets, Printing-house Square, and Park- 
row.—Ep. Hist, Maa. 

§ Cedar-street.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

! This Church was on the East side of Nassau-street, a few 
doors above Maiden-lane, where Johnson’s book-store now 
is.—Ep. Hist. Mac. 
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The Clergy of the Presbyterian Churches of 
this City are maintained by the revenues arising 
from the rents of their pews. 

There are three Episcopal Churches in New 
York, under one Charter, which was granted the- 
sixth of May, 1697. Trinity Church was built in 
the year 1696, and at several times afterwards en- 
larged and improved. It was situated on the 
West side of Broadway, in view of the Hudson, 
with a spacious cemetery on each side: includin 
the tower and chancel, it was about one undead 
and forty-eight feet in length and seventy-two in 
breadth; and the steeple one hundred and seven- 
ty-three feet in height. This was supposed to be 
the most stately building of the kind in America; 
but it was destroyed inthefire which happened just. 
after the British troops entered the City, in 1776. 
It is now in contemplation to rebuild ; and several 
thousand dollars are already snbscribed for the 
purpose. 

St. George’s Chapel, in Beekman-street, was 
finished in 1750. This is a neat building, form- 
ed with brown-stone, and the roof tiled. 

St. Paul’s Chapel, in Broadway, was completed 
in 1766. This building, which is in itself ele- 
gant, is embellished with a superb monument, 
erected by order of Congress and at the expense 
of the United States,to the memory of the brave 
General Montgomery, who fell in the attack of 
Quebec, on the thirty-first of December, 1775. 

To the foregoing may be added the following 
Churches : 

German Lutheran. . 

Roman Catholic 

Friends’ Meeting 

Anabaptists 

D4 i d08s avin sescas canara 1 
FONE FIRMED, 0 os cccascccseesece 1 


Hudson-river was first discovered in 1608, by 
Henry Hudson, an Englishman, who sold his 
claim to the Dutch. In 1614, the States General 
granted a Patent to several merchants for an ex- 
clusive trade on the river Hudson. The same 


situation, and have been repaired with great neat- | Yat, this Company built a fort on the West sido 


of the river, near Albany, and named it Fort Or- 
ange. The next year, a fort was built on the 
South-west point of Manhattans’, now New-York 
island ; but the first settlers planted themselves 
about two miles from this fort and built a Church, 
there, the ruins of which, it is said, are still visi- 
ble, near the two-mile stone on the public road.* 
In this situation, finding themselves insecure du- 
ring the Wars between the English and Dutch, 
they left this place and planted their habitations 
under the guns of the fort ; which laid the found- 
ation of the present City. 


* Probably refering to the remains of the old Bowery- 
church, erected by Stuyvesant, where St. Mark’s-cburch has 
since been erected.—Ep, Hist. Maa. 
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New York remained in possession of the Dutch 
until 1664 ; when it was surrendered by Colonel 
Nicolls, who was commissioned by James, Duke 
of York, to whom his brother, Charles IT, of Eng- 
land had made a grant of it, the same year. In 
1667, at the Peace of Breda, New York was con- 
firmed to the English, who, in exchange, ceded 
Surinam to the Dutch. In the War of 1673, the 
Dutch again possessed themselves of New York; 
but at the treaty of Peace, signed at Westmin- 
ster, the following year, New York was restored 
to the English, in whose hands it remained till the 
late Revolution. 

While New York remained in possession of the 
Dutch, it was called New Netherland and gov- 
erned by a Schout, Burgomasters, and Schepens. 
From its surrender to the English, in 1664, until 
1683, the Province was ruled by Governors, ap- 
pointed and commissioned by the Duke of York, 
and the Council, whose Rules and Orders had 
the force of laws. From the last-named period, 
the people was admitted to a share of the legisla- 
tive authority. The government of the City 
(which was first incorporated in 1696), is now in 
the hands of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council. The City is divided into seven Wards, 


in each of which there is chosen, annually, by the 
people, an Alderman and an Assistant, who, to- 
gether with the Mayor and Recorder, form the Com- 


mon Council. The Mayor and Recorder are ap- 
pointed annually by the Council of Appoinment. 

The Mayor's Court, which is held from time to 
time by adjournment, is in high reputation as a 
Court of Law. A Court of Sessions is likewise 
held for criminal causes. 

The situation of the City is both healthy and 
pleasant. Surrounded on all sides by water, it is 
refreshed with cool breezes in Summer; and the 
air, in Winter, is more temperate than in other 
places under the same parallel. » 

York-island is fifteen miles in length, and hard- 
ly one in breadth. It is joined to the main by a 
bridge called King's-bridge. The channels between 
Long and Staten-islands, and between York 
and Long-islands, are so narrow as to occasion an 
unusual rapidity of the tides, which is increased 


by the confluence of the waters of the Hudson | 


and East-rivers. This rapidity, in general, pre- 
vents the obstruction of the channel by ice; so that 
the navigation is clear, except fora few days in 
seasons when the weather is uncommonly severe. 
There is no Basin or Bay forthe reception of ships ; 
but the Road where they lie, in the East-river, is 
defended from the violence of the sea by the is- 
lands which interlock each other ; so that, except 
that of Rhode-island, the harbor of New York, 
which admits ships of any burthen, is the best in 
the United States. 

The City is esteemed the most eligible situation 
for commerce in the United States. It almost 








necessarily commands the trade of one-half of 
New Jersey, most of that of Connecticut, and 
part of that of Massachusetts, besides the whole 
fertile interior country, which is penetrated by 
one of the largest rivers in America, navigable 
one hundred and seventy miles. This City im- 
ports most of the goods consumed between a line 
thirty miles East of Connecticut-river, and twenty 
miles West of the Hudson, which is one hundred 
and thirty miles; and between the ocean and the 
confines of Canada, about two hundred and fifty 
miles ; a considerable portion of which is the 
best-peopled of any part of the United States; 
and the whole territory contains at least half a 
million of people, or one-sixth of the inhabitants 
in the Union. Besides, some of the other States. 
are partially supplied with goods from New York. 
But in the staple commodity, flour, Pennsylvania. 
and Maryland have rivalled it—the ‘‘ superfine 
‘* flour” of those States commanding a higher 
price than that of New York. 

In the manufacture, likewise, of iron, paper, 
cabinet-work, etc., Pennsylvania exceeds not on- 
New York, but all her sister States. In times of 
Peace, however, New York will command more 
commercial business than any town in the Unit- 
ed States. In time of War, it will be insecure, 
without a marine force; but a small number of 
ships will be able to defend it from the most 
formidable attacks by sea. 

Eight miles northward of the City, is a strait 
between Long and York-islands, which is, with 
great propriety, called Hell-gate. The passage 
is narrow, and the middle of it is obstructed with 
rocks, so as to occasion a violent rapidity of the 
tides. Exceptat high and low water, this strait 
is impassable, without a strong breeze sufficient 
to counteract the current ; and even then the navi- 
gation is extremely hazardous. The tides which 
flow from the East and West, meet at Frog’s- 
point, several miles to the eastward of Hell-gate; 
for which reason the ebbing and flowing are re- 
markably sudden at this place. The channel at 
Hell-gate is deep enough for frigates; but vessels 
usually wait for high or low water, when the sea 
is generally smooth, and the strait is navigable on 
each side of the rocks. 

A want of good water is a great inconvenience 
to the citizens, there being few wells in the city. 
Most of the people are supplied, every day, with 
fresh water, conveyed to their doors in casks, 
from a pump near the head of Queen-street, which 
receives it from a pond, almost a mile from the 
city.* Several proposals have been made by in- 
dividuals, to supply the citizens by pipes; but 
none have yet been accepted. 

The following is the character of the inhabit- 


* “The tea-water pump,” here referred to, stood on the 
West side of Chatham-street, nearly opposite Roosevelt- 
strect,—Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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ants of this City, drawn by a faithful hand in 
1756 : 

‘* New York is one of the mostsocial Places on 
**the Continent. The Men collect themselves into 
“* weekly Evening Clubs. The Ladies, in Winter, 
‘are frequently entertained either at Concerts of 
** Musick or Assemblies, and make a very good 
‘appearance. They are comely and dress well, 


. **and scarce any of them have distorted Shapes. | 


“*Tinctured with a Dutch Education, they man- 
‘“‘age their Families with becoming Parsimony, 
** good Providence, and singular Neatness. The 
‘** Practice of extravagant Gaming, common to 
“‘the fashionable Part of the fair Sex, in some 
‘*Places, is a Vice with which my Countrywomen 
**cannot justly be charged. There is nothing 
**they so generally neglect as Reading, and in- 
“‘deed all the Arts for Improvement of the Mind, 
**in which, I confess, we have set them the Exam- 
**ple. They are modest, temperate and charit- 
“able; naturally sprightly, sensible, and good- 
**humoured ; and, by the Helps of a more ele- 
‘vated Education, could possess all the Accom- 
** nlishments desirable in the Sex. Our Schools 
*¢ are in the lowest Order; the Instructors want 


**Tnstruction ; and through a long shameful Neg- 
**lect of the Arts and Sciences, our common | 
** Speech is extremely corrupt, and the Evidences 

** of a bad Taste, both as to Thought and Lan- | 


** suage, are visible in all our Proceedings, publick 
‘* and private. 

‘The People, both in Town and Country, are 
“sober, industrious, and hospitable, though in- 
**tent on Gain. 


**Flesh, Fish, Fowl, and all kinds of Vegetables. 


“*than Europeans; and, both with Respect to 


‘their Minds and Bodies, arrive soonerto an Age | 
Breathing a serene, dry Air, they | 
**are more sprightly in their natural Tempers than | 


‘‘of Maturity. 


**the People of England; and hence Instances 
“of Suicide are here very uncommon. Few 
‘* Physicians amongst us are eminent for their 
“*Skill. Quacks abound like Locusts in Egypt; 


** and too many have recommended themselves to | 
This | 


“*a full Practice and profitable Subsistence. 
‘*is less to be wondered at, as the Profession is 
** under no kind of Regulation.” 

Admitting this to be a candid representation of 


facts, at the time it was drawn, yet many material | 


changes have taken place which ought to be noticed. 

The change of the inhabitants, by the Revolu- 
tion, was considerable, and had some effect upon 
the general character of the citizens. Notwith- 
standing, in point of sociability and hospitality, 
New York is hardly exceeded by any town in the 
‘United States. The principal families, by asso- 


The richer Sort keep very plen- | 
‘* tiful Tables, abounding with great Varieties of | 








dling class of well-bred citizens, render their rank 
subservient to the happiness of society, and pre- 
vent that party-spirit, which an affectation of su- 
periority in certain families in Philadelphia, has 
produced in that City—a spirit which disturbs or 
destroys their public Amusements, and which has 
given the citizens, too generally, perhaps, the rep- 
utation of being inhospitable. 

Several causes, however, have operated to dim- 
inish the sociability of the citizens of New York 
—particularly the change of inhabitants and the 
loss of property, during the ravages of War, and 
the unfavorable state of business since the estab- 
lishment of Peace. These causes have had their 
influences in all parts of America; and perhaps 
as little in New York as in any other town. 

The charge of neglecting reading and the im- 
provements of the mind, might be just in Smith’s 
time, but, if just, it did not lie solely against the 
inhabitants of this city. That the Americans 
were formerly, and may be still, behind the citi- 
zens of London, in their attention to Literature 
and the Arts, will be acknowledged; nor is it 
surprizing. Yet, no person acquainted with the 
well-bred American ladies, can charge them, gen- 
erally, with ignorance ; and there are great num- 
bers in New York whose minds are highly im- 
proved, and whose conversation is as inviting as 
their personal charms. 

Nor are the schools in this city in such a de- 
plorable situation as they were formerly. There 
are many which are kept by reputable and able 
men; and Columbia College eifords avery favor- 
able prospect. 

It must not, however be concealed, that Smith's 


| description of the state of education is now but 
‘‘The Inhabitants of this Colony are in general | 
‘*healthy and robust; taller, but shorter lived, | 


too plainly just, with respect to the country at 
large. There are several good Academies in the 
country ; but many parts are either unfurnished 
with schools or the schools which they have are 
kept by low, ignorant men, and are consequently 
worse than none. This remark may be extended 
to a large proportion of the United States. 

An enquirer, who would wish to acquaint him- 
self with the true state of the people of New York, 
their manners and Government, would naturally 
ask the citizens for their societies for the encour- 
agment of Sciences, Arts, Manufactures, etc.? For 
their public libraries? For the patrons of Litera- 
ture? For their well-regulated Academics? For 
their female Academies for instructing young la- 
dies in Geography, History, Belles-lettres, etc.’ 
Such enquiries might be made with propriety. 

The practice of physic, it is presumed, is on a 
better footing than when Smith wrote his History. 
That it is capable of many improvements, in 
all parts of America, will hardly be denied by 
the faculty themselves. There are, however, many 
eminent Physicians and Surgeons in New York; 


ciating, in their public amusements, with the mid- | and it is only to be regretted that there exists a 
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necessity of going abroad fur knowledge which | FrepERIc Laureuse celebrated his one hun- 
ought to be obtained at home. dred and fourth birthday, at the house of his 

All free Governments abound with lawyers. | friend, General de Peyster, No. 59 East Twen- 
Where men have the privilege of thinking and | ty-first_ street, New York, in company with Ad- 
acting for themselves, they will involve them- | miral Farragut, Major-generals Hooker, Cullum, 
selves in debt and quarrél with their neighbors. | and Towers, Brigadier-generat Vogdes, and other 


In proportion to the debts and disputes of the | 
people, lawyers will multiply. Of these, Amer- 
ica furnishes a plentiful growth ; and New York | Lambeth Palace, in London, in 1766, in the last 


In this State, the practice of Law | fortnight of that momentous thirteen months 


has its share. 


prominent Citizens. 
Captain Lahrbush was born in a Parish near 


is conformed to the English mode ; and is, per-| which were the most tumultuous and event- 


haps, better regulated than in the other States. | 


The several degrees in the professions; the num- 


obliged to pass through, before they can be ad- 
mitted as Counsellors in the higher Courts; to- 
gether with the time of study required by the 
Rules of admission, render an access to the first 


honors of the Bar so difficult as to preclude ig- | 


norant pretenders to the important science of 
Law. 
ent in a very liberal profession ; 
hitherto furnished America with some of her most 
able legislators. It is, however, to be feared that 
a too rigid adherence to the forms of legal process, 


justice, and prevented valuable improvements in 


the practice, not only of this, but most of the States. | 
On a general view of this City, as described | 


thirty years ago, and in its present state, the com- 
— is flattering to the present age; particu- 


arly the improvements in taste, elegance of man- | 


ners, and that easy, unaffected civility and polite- 


ness which form the happiness of social inter- | 


course. 
It is found, by a memorandum in one ofthe old 


Registers, that the number of inhabitants in the | 
in the year | 


City, taken by order of the King 
1697, was as follows: 


mh Women 
hites. / ., : 
Whites. 5 ¥ oung men aud boys....... 864 


Young women and girls..... 899 
Men 
Negroes. ¢ Women 205 


{ Boys and girls............. 161 


~ 


Number of inhabitants in the City and County 


of New York, in 1756 
“cc 


4 


The houses in the city were numbered in 1786, 
and found to be three thousand, three hundred 
and forty. P 


VI—CAPTAIN LAHRBUSH. 
On Tuesday, the ninth of March, Captain 


| try; 
ber of critical examinations that candidates are | 
| ary, 
| origin of our Independence. 


New York can boast of many men emin- | 
and which has | 





ful of any in the whole history of this coun- 
nine days before the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, whose passage, on the seventh of Febru- 
1765, undoubtedly was the immediate 
Since then, nine- 
teen Presidents have succeeded He was already 
four years old’ when the first collision took 
place between the British soldiery and the 
American “Sons of Liberty,” on Golden-hill, 
near Pearl-street, on Friday and Saturday, the 
nineteenth and twentieth of January, 1770. 
When he was ten years o!d, old enough to pay 


| some attention to what was passing in the great 
| world, the news of our Declaration of Indepen- 
in England, has sometimes perplexed the roa? ‘0 | 


dence was the engrossing subject of conversa- 
tion in England. He recalls having witnessed, 
in his eighteenth year, the return to England 
of the last British Garrisons in the Colonies— 
troops which evacuated New York, on the 
twenty-fifth of November, 1783. In 1789, when, 
as a Volunteer, or Cadet of the Military School 
at Croydon, he was gaining his first experience 
of active campaigning, under the Duke of 


| York, in Flanders, Washington was unanimous- 


ly elected the first President of these United 
States. 

Now let the reader direct his attention to the 
Old World. When Captain Lahrbush was born, 


| in 1766, Frederick the Great had just concluded 


the Seven Years’ War, which laid the basis of 
the present united Germany, or Imperial King- 
dom of Prussia, and took the first step towards 


| the partition of Poland, as yet a sovereign 
| power in all its integrity. 
| entered the field of Mars, Napoleon held a rank 


In 1789, when he 


scarcely higher than his own, of Sub-lieutenant 
in the French Artillery. In 1806, as one of 


| the diplomatic staff of Lord Castelreagh, Brit- 


ish Ambasador to Prussia, he narrowly escaped 
capture by the troops of that same Napoleon, 
already for two years, Emperor of the French, 
against whom, seven years previously,the Captain 
had fought, while they were enthusiastic Re- 
publicans. In the same year, he hobnobbed 
with Blucher, a proscribed soldier, who, within 
ten years, twice enjoyed, to him, the supreme 
pleasure of driving that same Napoleon from his 
throne. In 1807, he stood on the banks of the 
Niemen, and beheld Napoleon, Dictator of 
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Europe, embrace Alexander on the raft in that 
river; and, within ten years, he guarded the 
same Napoleon, as the captive of Europe, in 
St. Helena. In 1809, as a Lieutenant, he joined 
Wellington in Spain, with whom he had first 
served, twenty years previous, as a Cadet, when 
the latter aged twenty, was already, although 
three years his junior, a Lieutenant. Left for 
dead on the battlefield of Busaco, in 1810; 
Captain Lahrbush was again picked up for dead, 
on the shore of Algoa Bay, in 1824, after a ship- 
wreck which swallowed up his wife and for- 
tune. To narrate all the hair-breath escapes, 
which this officer has experienced would fill 
page upon page—escapes peculiar to a mili- 
tary life, to climate, to disease, to travelling, to 
@ sojourn amid savage tribes, to ruffian violence, 
and lastly, to a system of medical treatment, 
which scarcely another individual on record 
has survived. To him, Opium, which, in doses 
of a few grains, is a deadly poison to ordinary 
men, is as much a necessary of life as bread 
and water. For forty years, he took at a single 
dose, daily, seventy-five grains: at a crisis, one 
hundred and fifty ; at another,two hundred—con- 
suming about five pounds a year. In the shape 
of Laudanum, to him, it is almost a harmless 
beverage; and,during the last few months, having 
reduced his daily ration to forty grains, and then 
to ten, he became so enfeebled that he swallow- 
ed a hundred grains at once, within a week or 
so, and immediately recovered his vigor. As a 
pedestrian, he is active, and would shame many 
a man of fifty. He has the full possession of 
all his faculties; recollects everything he ever 
witnessed; speaks and reads, with ease, half-a- 
dozen languages ; and with his own hand writes 
an elegant letter. In his habits of life, he is 
as different from most men as he is in his diet. 
He rises throughout the year about the time 
uneasy cocks begin to crow in Summer—two 
A. M.; he dines when lazy men breakfast and busy 
men lunch—at noon; and goes to bed when the 


birds fly homeward—about six, P. M. These | 
“ogpenn hours are the only penalties which | 
A charming | 


e pays for his use of Opium. 
companion and a Christian Gentleman, he bade 
fair to rival old Parr in longevity, when, in his 
one hundred and second year, he met with an 
accident on ship-board, which led to such an 


effusion of bleod as would have drained out the | 
life of almost any other human being. Now, he | 
is comparatively well again ; but such shocks as | 


he has gone through must have jarred the ma- 
chinery. 
dinary health, he might have counted on secing 
this nineteenth century complete. 


J. W. DEP. 
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VIIl.—ADDRESS OF AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENS TO THE SPANISH GOVERN- 
MENT AND PEOPLE.* 


The undersigned, citizens of the United 
States of America, for the purpose of giving 
public expression to their own sentiments, as 
well as to those of their friends and fellow-citi- 


| zens under whose authority they act, hereby 


declare that they have received the news of 
your liberation and emancipation from a ty- 
rannical and corrupt Government, with the most 
sincere joy and gratification. The deeds of he- 
roism, followed by your unanimous uprising in 
behalf of freedom and progress; the enthusiasm, 
paired with moderation, you have manifested in 
the hour of victory; the lofty principles ex- 
pressed by the newly-installed Government with 
so much promptness, precision, and wisdom, 
showing not only the tendency of the great 
movement, accomplished in so short a time, but 
also defining the basis of future Government, in 
all its principal parts and bearings—these 
events and actions have filled our hearts with 
pride and admiration. As friends of a free 
Government, as Americans, as Republicans, we 
think to speak in the name of thousands, nay, 
millions of our people, when we congratulate you, 
on this new day of life, grown out of your great 
and glorious victory. 

This is no assumption. We are endorsed in 
our sentiments by the official act of the United 
States’ Government, the first power that, in just 
appreciation of the 1eadiness with which, at a 
former period, your Government sanctioned the 
admission of our people into the family of na- 
tions, recognized your action and your repres- 
entatives. And we may say, that every patri- 
otic and progressive mind on this wide domain 
of freedom has received the official act of our 
Government, through its Minister-plenipotenti- 
ary, Mr. John P. Hale, with the greatest satis- 
faction. 

We cannot deny that we are anxious to see 
the system of liberty extend, wherever there is 
an opportunity to introduce it; and we, there- 
fore, hail your programme as a powerful ally— 
as a great instrument of civil, political, and re- 
ligious liberty. : 

Nothing can be more in accordance with the 
spirit of our age,—with progress, justice, and the 
true principles of Government—than the Declar- 
ation of Rights and the guarantees laid down in 


| these few sentences, constituting your platform: 
Otherwise, with his frame and or- | 


“Universal suffrage; liberty of worship; liber- 


* We print this address, as material for History, from the 
original Manuscript. 

It was sent to Sy in, in November last; but probably be- 
cause Mr. Hale did not approve of it, nothing more has been 
heard of it.—Eprror Historioa, Magazine, 


' 
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“ty of instruction; liberty of reunion and 
“peaceable association; liberty of publication 
“without special legislation; decentralization 
“of administration, that shall devolve authori- 
“ty to the Municipalities and to the Provinces ; 
“judgment by jury in criminal affairs; unity of 
“ power in all the branches of the administration 
“of justice; judicial immobility; security of 
“the individual; inviolability of domicile and 
“correspondence ; abolition of capital punish- 
“ment.” 

Nothing can more deserve our admiration and 
approval, than the boldness with which you en- 
ter into your new career. 

You have given a great example to every peo- 
ple living under the yoke of political and reli- 

ious tyranny and starving under the deadly 
influences of administrative corruption. You 
have created political unity, without destroying 
that fundamental principle of Municipal and 
Provincial life, embodied in the few words: “‘De- 
+* centralization of administration” —the best safe- 
guard against abuse of political power ; against 
corruption in high office; against favoritism 
and unlimited patronage. You have laid the 


armor of protection around the sacred institu- 
tion of jurisdiction, by making its officials 
“immovable” and “ independent” from the spir- 


it of factions and the clamors of the mob. 
You have added a new and glorious victory to 
civilization, by abolishing capital punishment; 
and wiped out, at the same time, the darkest 
spot of your history, by a just retribution on the 
secret but most dangerous enemies of mankind. 
With the adoption of these all-important meas- 
ures and of asystem of universal qualifications for 
office, regulated by national and local Boards, in 
order to decentralize patronage and improve 
competition,all accompanied by popular schools, 
in political as well as general science, you will 
have even left behind, in your triumphal march, 
our own Republic, and levelled the track for us 
to follow you. 

In making this acknowledgement, we, howev- 


er, hope and anxiously wish, that the system of | 


liberty which you have so boldly proclaimed in 


regard to Spain, may be equally extended to all | 


the people of your powerful Empire, without 
distinction of race or color, and according to 
such measures as you may deem best for the 
accomplishment of so great an end. 

May the principles you have adopted become 
as firmly and permanently rooted in the hearts 
and minds of the Spanish people, as they are 
true and just. May not the evil spirit of Re- 
action endanger your noble purposes. May the 
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the great principles laid down in your pro- 
gramme, 

As to us, we will, in all sympathy and with 
the anxiety of free men, watch your course and 
give you all that moral and material assistance 
which we claim to be due from our Government 
and every true American to a people which has 
gained its freedom by its own inherent right 
and power, and is bravely trying to preserve it. 

On the day of our Presidential election, the 
third of November, 1868. 


E. D. Morean, PETER CoopPER, 
Horace GREELEY, CHARLES A. Dana, 
Bronson Murray, ELIzaABetTH CaDy STANTON, 
Cuamp. H. SPENCER, GEoRGE W. Buunt, 

E. F. Hatu. 


Fr. Kapp, 

F. pE MALIenon, 
Fr. RAUCHFUtss, 
Ap. Dovta, Dr. H. Mune, 

W. V. WEBER, W. Kryzanowskl. 


H. pE Marui, Ed. Franco-American, 
Jos. Strauss, ex-President of the French Soci- 
ety, L’ Union. 


Gen’L F. S1eGEx, 
Dr. A. JAcoBI, 
G. BLOEDE, 


Dr. F. C, PerrrsEan, 
RAFAELE CASTELVECCHIO, 
Antontio D. Guto, ANTONIO CELLA, 
O. TENsI, R. MonTEFIoRE, 
Crecut DE Casal, of the L’ Heo d@’ Italia. 


N. Conranpt, 
MICHELE VANNI, 


VIII.—KING’S-MOUNTAIN. 
THE ORISKANY OF THE SOUTH. 
By MAJorR-GENERAL J. WATTS DE PEYSTER. 


Even as the Battle of Oriskany was the harbin- 
ger of assured triumph at the North and the first 
resultive success of the Republican arms which 
inaugurated the assured progressive of a new era 
in the American Revolutionary War, even so the 
critical student will find that King’s-mountain ex- 
| ercised a similar. effect upon its military and moral 
| onwards at the South. It was a victory won by 
) Militia, led by Militia officers, in strict accordance 
with normal Militia tactics, over a mingled force 
| of Regulars and Volunteers, or mobilized Militia, 
| led by one of the most enterprizing, capable, and 
| courageous Officers in the Royal service. Never 
| was a success more opportune. The fortunes of 
the Southern Colonies had sunk to the lowest 
|ebb. Every prospect of liberation in the Caro- 

linas was shrouded in the darkest gloom. From 
the highest flight of hope the result of the 
| Battle of Camden, (16th August, 1780,) had 





people of Spain, taking advantage of the pro- | plunged the people into the lowest depths of des- 
pitious moment, without fear, declare for that | pair. Gates, crowned with the laurels of Sara- 
form of Government, which is in accordance | toga—laurels filched from the brow of Schuy- 
with its will and wishes and a true exponent of! ler; laurels won by the prowess of Arnold— 
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had arrived from the North and assumed the 
command with an assurance of victory as arro- 
gant as if he had brought with him the certain- 
ty of annihilating the Royal forces, in the pres- 
ence of the self-constituted Camillus. Inflated 
with the idea of his invincibility, he delivered 
battle at Camden; and, in the sweeping disaster 
due to his arrogant presumption, his laurels with- | 
ered and his locks grew grey in the rapidly suc- | 
ceeding phases of the catast: ophe—yes, his laurels | 
were blasted and his hair grew white as suddenly 
as the midsummer foliage of a tree withers and | 
shrivels when the trunk is smitten by the light- | 
ning, and the tender branches become permeated 
with the electric fluid. 

What scenes of horror and of vengeance were | 
the fruits of the American defeat and the Royal 
triumph. The oaks along the route of the Brit. 
ish column bore the fruits of the hangman’s work, 
as well as acorns ; and, had the Northern Colon- 
ies been willing to accept their Independence at 
the price of separating their interests from those | 
of the Southern, there is but little question but | 
that it would have been conceded by the British 
Government. 

As far as regarded the lowlands, the question 





was indeed settled. The solution of the problem | 


rested with the ‘‘mountain-men,” born and bred 
upon the spurs and in the valleys of the Appala- 
chians, inthe Counties of Washington—appellation 


of happy omen, one in Virginia and one in North 
Carolina-—of Sullivan, Burke, Rutherford, Wilkes, 
and Surrey, in the latter State, and of those coter- 


minous in South Carolina. Of these, Washington 


and Sullivan, in North Carolina, now constitute | 


portions of liberty-loving Eastern Tennessee. Mean- 
while, future Kentucky contributed her quota of 
fighting-men, bred on the “dark and bloody 
“ground” of the young West. 





PaTRIcK FERGUSON, or, as he was more famil- 
iarly known, BuLi-poG FERGUSON, was one of 
the ablest and bravest Royal officers serving in the 
Colonies. Although only a Major in the Seventy- 
first (Fraser’s) Highlanders, he exercised an influ- 
ence unsurpassed by any superior. He had wonthe 
epithet of ‘‘Bull-dog,” more by his indomitable | 
pertinacity than by any authenticated instances of 
the ruthJess severity which characterized Tarleton 
and Cornwallis. Indeed, the record of his life 
proves that his magnanimity was as conspicuous | 
as his soldiership. He had spared Washington 
within short range of his unerring rifie ; and he | 
had interposed between a brutal soldiery and 
their conquered victims. Stern he was in very | 
fact; and it was this unyielding firmness, this | 
iron integrity in the discharge of what he esteem- ; 
ed the obligations of loyalty, which won for him | 
a character which he little deserved—a hatred | 
which was not only felt toward him living but ex | 
tended to his lifeless corpse. After he had | 


| severe Cornwallis. 
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fallen, and when his comrades-in-arms had received 
hurried but Christian burial, his remains—those 
of a hero—were left exposed to the rapacity of 
the scavenger-birds of the region, until some 
Christian hand relented and gave sepulture to 
the mutilated relics of a glorious soldier, worthy 
of the proudest monument. 

As amilitary originator, he was fifty years ahead 
of his time. The breech-loading rifle, with its 
elevating sights, sword-blade bayonet, and ac-’ 
celerating-screw-chamber which hangs over the 
bed of the author of this article, attests his per- 
fect comprehension of the peculiar repeating-fire- 


| arms needed to render light-troops that effective 
| force into which they have been gradually devel- 


oped through recent improvement in arms of pre- 
cision. Nor wasit only as an inventor thathe ex- 
celled his contemporaries. Although he had lost 
his right arm in the service of his King, he was un- 
rivalled as a marksman, both with the rifle and the 
pistol. According to the testimony of eye-witnesses, 
he would check his horse, let the reins fall upon the 
animal’s neck, draw a pistol from hisholster, toss 
it aloft, catch it as it fell, aim, and shoot the head 
off a bird on an adjacent fence. With therifle of 
his invention, he was equally unerring ; and onthe 
practice-ground at Woolwich, he gave an exhibi- 
tion of the capacities of the weapon he had invent- 
ed, as well as of his own skill in its management, 


| which has only been excelled by the most masterly 


experts with either of the improved weapons of 


| the present day. 


As an organizer and a tactician he was equally 
conspicuous ; and in the selection of the very pos- 
ition whereon he fought his last fight and fella 
victim to a rugged determination as exalted as his 
own, he evinced a judgment which elicited the 


| critical approval of General Bernard, one of the 


great Napoleon’s most experienced Engineers. 
In this opinion, however, the writer does not con- 
cur ; and this judgment is borne out by able con- 
temporaries. 

As stated in the commencement of this article, 


| affairs at the South were placed in a critical pos- 


ition by the unexpected loss of the Battle of Cam- 
den—a disaster attributable as much to the real 
incapacity as to the rashnessof Gates. The reg- 
ular Continental Army had been disposed of ; and 
even the active, vigilant Sumter had experienced 
an overthrow at Fishing-creek, at the hands of 


| the unsparing Tarleton, as complete as his su- 


perior had met from the polished but no less 
All that remained to be done 
was to make a similar summary conclusion with 
the partizan corps which still continued to menace 
the loyal elements from the mountain regions of 
the Carolinas. To effect this, Major Ferguson, 
invested with the local rank of Colonel, or accord- 
ing to other authorities, equally reliable, of Brig- 
adier-general, had been sent out into the upper 
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regions of South and North Carolina, to thorough- 
ly organize the loyal militia; to arm them with 
his improved weapon ; and to convert them into an 
effective partizan-column to destroy the popular, 
or asit was termed, Rebel, Party, in the disaffected 
districts. 
ried with him a detachment of his own Regulars, 
commanded by a dear friend, one who had al- 
ready shown his capacity by his hot-foot pursuit 
of Colonel Shelby, from the Musgtove-mill bat- 
tle-field, even into the very mountain-fastnesses 
af the ‘‘ Backwater-men”—a pursuit kept up 
with such determination, that it only ended with 


the complete exhaustion, not only of the ani- | 


mals upon which the Infantry were mounted, but 
of the men themselves. 

No sooner had he received his instructions, than 
Colonel, or Brigadier-general, Ferguson set out 
from Charleston ; plunged into the mountain wil- 


derness of North-western North Carolina ; and set | 


to work to organize, militarily, the loyal yeomanry 
in that quarter. He likewise issued a stirring 


Proclamation, which not only appealed to their | 


manliness but to what, as a faithful and fearless 


servant of the Crown, he considered their patriotic | 
No one acquainted with the char- | 


line of duty. 
acter of the man could dream of attributing to 


him motives other than those of the sternest integ- | 


rity and the most implicit confidence in the 
righteousness of the cause herepresented. At the 
same time, however, his Proclamation embodied 
sentiments and implied threats which, justly in- 
terpreted through the reprisals of Cornwallis, 
could not do otherwise than excite the fears and 
passions of the population, deeply affected by his 
language, in whose midst he was operating. 

The spirit which animated the Isaurians, the 
Swiss and the Dutch, of old, fired the hearts of the 


mountain (not the lowland) men of the Alle- | 


ghanies or Appalachians of North and South Caro- 
lina and of East Tennessee. Armed with the 
Deckhard Rifle*—a weapon as deadly in their 


* According to letters from the Hon. John Hickman and 
W. Uhler Hensel, members of a literary society, in Lancaster, 
the following information has been received in regard to 
the Deckhard Rifle. It appears, that there were several 
manufacturers of rifles in Lancaster, a century since. Of 
these, the most noted was Jacob Dickert, or, as frequently 
spelled, Dickerd, and Deckhard. Hisdescendant holds an 
order from the celebrated ornithologist, Wilson, for a sin- 
gle-trigger rifle—price four pounds, five shillings, and six 
pence. Itis claimed that he founded the business about a 
century ago. The Deckhard Rifles were spiral grooved; 

ain twist or accelerated twist; barrel about thirty inches in 


length: size or weight of ball, twenty to ninety to the pound. | 


The descendant of Deckhard is of the opinion, that the ri- 
fles intended for military purposes, carried from twenty to 
thirty to a pound; the writer thinks that Mr. Gill, great- 

andson of Deckharil, must be mistaken in the weight of 


e ball, for the description of this rifle tallies exactly with | 


the fire-arms in general use on the frontier and in Western 
New York, many years ago. 
ies carried pieces whose calibre was about that of a large 
pea. Besides this Deckhard, there was a Johh Drepperd, 
who was, likewise, a gun-smith of some nete in Lancaster, 
and produced a noted rifle bearing his own name; but 


As a nucleus for the new levies, he car- | 


The organized Rifle-compan- | 
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| hands as the improved arms of Ferguson were 
in those of less experienced marksman—the pat- 
riots of the Alleghanies prepared thei: ammuni- 
tion, gathered their supplies, saddled their hardy 
horses, and swarmed together like one of those 
ominous clouds which, in their lofty regions, pre- 
lude the tempest which bursts upon the valley 
amid shattering lightning, levelling tornado, and 
roaring torrents, swelled and confluent in an irre- 
| sistable flood. 

Ferguson, who with all his dogged obstinacy 

| was a right able soldier, acknowledged the im- 

portance of the danger whose portents presaged 

misfortune; drew together his new levies; and 

fell back upon the older and denser settlements, 

with the intention to select some position of such 

natural strength, that he could make a successful. 
stand there, and either defeat his enemies or 
keep them at bay until the British General could 

extend to him the right hand of reinforcements, 

already on their way to relieve him. The success 
of this plan depended upon want of energy on 

the part of those pursuing him. Time was re- 

quisite—time, the most important elément of mil- 

itary success: time, of inealculable value in War; 

and almost invariably under-estimated by the 
| men elevated to the dignity of Generals. The suc- 

cess or failure of this mountain campaign hinged 
|on hours; and the American leaders, if they 

| knew nothing more of War, knew this; and they 

| determined not to concede to Ferguson one min- 
| ute of delay which was not compulsory; not one 
| hour which was not beyond their power of con- 

trolling adverse circumstances. 

It is rarely that improvised commanders, Mili- 
tia-officers particularly, understand the danger of 
delay. Those, however, who directed the move- 
ments of the Alleghany mountain-men had learned 
to doso in their fighting among wild beasts, whose 
instincts in this respect are superior to reason and 
which are intuitively aware that when the moment 
comes, it is proper to spring upon their prey and 
deliver the leap like the lightning. They had, like- 
wise been the life-long antagonists of the Appalache 
ian Indians, the Cherokees, and cognate tribes, 
among the bravest and most warlike Indians of 
the Continent—wild men whose reasoning power 
partook of the quicker perceptions of the fiercest 
American beast of prey, the Cougar, from which 
they had learned that vigilant celerity was the sole 
certain assurance, not only of resultive success but 
| of self-preservation. Any one who will examine, 

closely, the movements of the American leaders 
upon this occasion, will perceive that they were 





the South and West placed their great reliance on the Deck« 
hard Rifle; and large quantities were furnished. They were, 
also, in common use in Keutucky, and bore the maker’s 
name on the barrel. The bore of Ferguson's Rifle was very 
large; the very fact, that the handles of the hunting-knives 
could be reduced to a size small enough for insertion in the 
muzzle, proves this, 
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the expression of the same type of character as 
that of Stonewall Jackson; yes, of another, 
—— of a like fiery energy, the notorious 

orrest, of whose fierce characteristics they par- 
took in a large degree. 

The American pursuers numbered eighteen 
hundred and fifty experienced men. From these, 
again, nine hundred, or as many as one thousand 
six hundred, were selected by those who knew ex- 
actly of what stuff every man present was made. 
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Consequently, if ever a combat was fought by 
chosen champions, the one under consideration 
was decided by picked men, in every sense of the 
word, as far as regarded the American force, 

Having obtained a diagram of the Battle, we 
lay a copy of it before the readers of the Hisror- 
ICAL MaGazine. A few explanations of the ac- 
companying will render the matter more intelli- 
gible than whole pages of text without such assist- 
ance.* 


a 


PLAN OF THE BATTLE oF KING’s-MOUNTAIN. t 


The partially cleared or bare summit of King’s- 
mountain, ‘‘a narrow, stony ridge,” on which 
the British and Loyalists took their stand, has an 
outline not unlike that of apaddle; the end of 
the blade pointing South of West. Colonel 
Wheeler makes it range East and West; General 
Graham nearly North-east and South-west, the 
shadow of the timber upon it, at half-past one, 


* EXPLANATION. 

a, a, a, a.—Dotted line, showing base of the mountain. 

b. b.—Dotted line, showing cleared, or partially cleared, 
stony summit of mountain. 

C, C, C, C, C, C.—Outside of a, a, a, a, base line of moun- 
tain, designates woods, more or less dense. 

a.—Branch of Clark’s-fork of Bullock’s-creek, which flows 
Southwesterly through, and enters Broad River near, the 
South-west extremity of York District, South Carolina, 

e.—(Ridge ?) Road connecting with routes between York- 





ville, South Carolina, on the South, and Rutherfordton, | 
North Carolina, on the North. 
J.—These must be the head-waters of a fork of King’s- | 
creek, which flows southwest, past King’s-mountain, and | 
empties into Broad-river. | 
— — —— The lines, laid down thus, show the routes 
of the four different columns as they came into action, and 
followed out their plan of operations. 
A,—Colonel Shelby’s Corps, 
B, ** Campbell's ‘* 
Cc, “© Sevier's “ 
D,—Major Winston’s “ 


P.M., ranging with it. Ferguson’s camp was on 
the summit of the elevation, to the right of the 
(‘‘Ridge?”) road. Therange itself was from 
one thousand, one hundred, and seventy to one 
thousand, three hundred, and twenty feet in 
length; about two hundred and ten feet in width; 
and rises on an average about one hundred feet 
above the encompassing valleys or defiles. 


E,—Colonel Hambright’s Corps. 

F,—Major Chronicle’s ~ 

G,—Colonel Cleveland’s - 

. “ ~=Williams’s $6 

I,—Major McDowell’s “ 

+, J,—British Line previous to being surrounded. 

K.—British troops in confusion. 

L, L,—Length of British Eacompment—eighty rods, one 
thousand three hundred and thirty feet. 

M,—Colonel Ferguson’s Grave. 

N.—Rude Monument to Colonel Chronicle. The reverse 
side bears an inscription in memorial of Colonel Ferguson. 

O.—Spot where Colonel Ferguson was killed. 

+ This diagram was prepared by General Thomas Graham, 
from drawings made upon the battle-ground. The details 


| were supplied by several of those who participated in the 


action, and accompanied him to the spot for that purpose. 
It was originally published in the Southern_Literary Mes- 
senger, and is copied from a re-print in the North Carolina 
University Magazine, Vol. V., No.3, April, 1856. It was 
entitled, “Surrender of the Troops commanded by Colonel 
“Ferguson, at King’s Mountain, 7th October, 1780.” 
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According to Colonel, or General, Joseph Gra- 
ham, who was intimately acquainted with many 
of the participators in the engagement, the 
American forces were composed of the following 
Corps and numbers : 

Where from. 
Washington-county, Virginia, Col. 


Bullivan,* North Carolina, “ 
Washington® “ “ 
“ 


Burke, 
Rutherford, 
Wilkes, - 
Surrey, Maj, 
Chromite.’ 


Col, 
Lincoln, {Maj. Chronicle, 
South Carolina, Col. James Williams, 


Under. No. men. 


Wm. Campbell 
Isaac Shelby 
Jobn Sevier, 


Chas. McDowell, 


Benj. Cleveland, 
Jacob Winston, 


240 
240 


160 


oy 
“a 
oo 
we 


850 


Total, 1,850 

From this total of one thousand, eight hundred, 
and fifty, according to the Report of the Colonels 
engaged, they selected, on the fourth of October, 
nine hundred, or nine hundred and ten, to follow 
and attack the enemy. General Davison, how- 
ever, in his letter to General Sumner, states that 
one thousand, six hundred men were picked out 
for the enterprise. Both these Generals should 
have been well acquainted with what took place, 
since Colonel Charles McDowell was sent to Head- 
quarters, 1n North Carolina, expressly to get one of 
them to take the command-in-chief. It is more 
than likely that the largest number were in the ac- 
tion; for all knew Ferguson's character, and to 
drive him into a corner and beard him successful- 
ly there, vequired every available and reliable 
man and rifle. Thus, we see, the Americans who 
fought the battle were all picked men. 

By the plan of operations, resolved upon the 
morning of the action, it was determined that the 
American force, distributed into four columns, 
should be again about equally divided ; that one- 
half should march to the right, cross over, and oc- 
cupy the South-east side of the mountain ; that 
the other half should advance to the North-west 
side ; that each Corps should continue on aud 
close up until the whole again effected a junction ; 
and that then the coalesced force, thus re-united 
and forming a circle, with gradually decreasing 
intervals, should face inwards and advance to the 
attack, moving forward, in converging sheets of 
flame, up the sidesof the mountain. 

The British line of battle was at first formed 
length-wise of the handle of the paddle-shaped 
clearing ; the right, covered by their encampment, 
or, perbaps, more properly speaking, their Aué- 
ted-bivouac, occupying the blade at the South end, 
the highest point of their position, whose bisect- 
ing line was about one thousand, three hundred, 
and twenty—Colonel Wheeler says one thousand, 
five hundred—feet in length. 

It was about twelve, M., on the seventh of Oc- 
tober, 1780, when the Americans arrived within 


* Now parts of Tennessee, 
Hist. Mac. Vou. V. 8 
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three miles of King’s-mountain. Twenty minutes 
afterwards, they came within sight of the British 
camp. There they halted, dismounted, and secur- 
ed their horses; leaving them under a sufficient 
guard. About three, P.M., the attack was com- 
menced upon the British left, front, and extreme 
left, by three columns ; the first, commanded by 
| Colonel Shelby, (A) forming the left of the Amer- 
| ican centre; the second, under Colonel Campbell, 
| (B,) the right of the centre; and the third, by 
Colonel Sevier, (C,) and Major Winston, (D,) the 
extreme right, (facing northerly,) or right-win 
proper. Five minutes afterwards, the British 
| right, (facing southerly,) was attacked by the 
| fourth column of the Americans, constituting 
| the extreme left, or left-wing proper, of their for- 
| mation. This was composed of the South Caro- 
| linians, under Colonel Williams, (G,) and part of 
| the North Carolinians, under Colonel Cleveland, 
| (H,) Colonel Hambright’s small Corps, (E,) was 
attached to Colonel Campbell’s Division, which 
moved to the right, and Colonel, or Major, McDow- 
ell’s (I,) North Carolinians to the column which 
marched to the left. 


North. 
"ong fo ouryT yew 


American Line of Battle, 
South. 


The honor of giving and receiving the first fire 
is attributed to the column under Colunel Sevier. 
A South Carolinian author, however, claims that 
“the hardest of the fighting was gone through 
‘before they (Campbell and Sevier,) struck a 
“blow.” Dawson writes, that Sheiby, Camp- 
bell, and Sevier made their onset simultaneously; 
Williams, five minutes later. Sufficient for us, 
the attack, soably planned, was made, and man- 
fully made. 

As has been stated, this position was consid- 
ered by General Bernard as eminently suscepti- 
ble of defence. The writer does not agree with 
Ferguson or Bernard, in this respect ; and his rela- 
tive, the second in command, felt in the same way. 
This second in command was ABRAHAM DE Prys- 
TER, of New York, aged twenty-seven, who 
entered the Royal Service as Captain of Company 
D, of the ‘‘King’s American Regiment.”* 





* There were three brothers in the King’s Army. This 


was the eldest, Apranam. He died Treasurer of New 
Brunswick and Colonel of the Militia of the Province. The 
next in order of age, Freperro, was likewise Captain in 
the same Regiment. He served throughont the War, and 
kept a carefu a of the varied events in which he par- 
ticipated, North and South; but it was destroyed by fire. 
He was wounded in the course of his service by a rifie-bul- 
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Ferguson had selected him, already a man 
after his own heart, to command the ‘ one hun- 
** dred picked Regulars” ‘‘ or four hundred pick- 
**ed men,” who formed the steel point of the 
wedge that did the hardest kind of driving or 
cleaving in the battle—a conflict, the hinge key, of 
the contest, South of the Potomac. He, the 
Captain, or Colonel, as he is. styled in contempo- 
rary papers, felt assured of the fact, and impress- 
ed upon Ferguson, that he did not sufficiently ap- 

reciate the enemy that he had to deal with. 

his subordinate was acquainted with the tactics 
of the mountain-men; and knew by experience 
their skill as marksmen. He had already fought 
them and followed them through many weary 
miles, and learned to appreciate them at their 
proper value. The very reply which Ferguson 
gave tothe honest advice to accept honorable 
terms of surrender, proved how false an estimate 
the old soldier put upon those with whom he 
had to deal. ‘‘I will never yield,” said he, ‘‘ to 
**such a set of damned banditti.” Moreover 
Ferguson set an inordinate value on the position 
which he had selected, which, however strong 
against a regular attack, was not defensible 
against the attacks which were about to be direct- 
ed upon it. How grievously he erred as to the 
intrinsic avuilability of King’s-mountain, asa mili- 
tary position, was evinced by his remark that 


‘¢all the rebels from hell could not drive him 


‘from it.” It is true that he was not driven 
from it ; but its bald rocky summit merely served, 
like the sacrificial stone of the Aztecs, for the im- 
molation of the victims. 

Dr. Ramsey, the historian, himself a native of 
South Carolina, sums up the whole matter ina 
few apposite sentences: ‘‘ Ferguson, with great 
**boldness, attacked the assailants with fixed 
‘¢ bayonets, and compelled them successively to 
*‘retire; but they only fell back a little way, 
**and getting behind trees and rocks, renewed 
‘‘their fire in almost every direction. The 
‘¢ British being uncovered, were aimed at by the 
** American marksmen, and many of them were 
**glain. An unusual number of the killed were 
«¢ found to have been shot in the head. Riflemen 
** took off riflemen with such exactness, that they 
‘* killed each other, when taking sight, so effectual- 
‘* ly, that theireyes remained, after they were dead, 
$¢ one shut and the other open, in the usual man- 





let, which passed through both legs as well as the body of his 
horse, killing the latter, while swimmingariver. The Cadet 
of the family, Jauxs,a Captain-lieutenant in the Revolution, 
was subsequently transferred to the Royal British Artillery, 
in which his uncle, James, was a Lieutenant-colonel. Burie 

alive, by the explosion of a mine, while reconnoitering the 
breach at Valenciennes, July, 1798, he was dug out, resusci- 
tated ; is reported, doubtfully, however, to have experienced 
a similar peril from a fougasse, a few days after; and hay- 
ing eaca such extraordinary dangers, within eight weeks, 
(8th August, 1793,) he was shot through the forehead, while 
advancing at the head of the attacking column, in the as- 
sault on the French lines at Lincelles. ‘ 
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‘**ner of marksmen when levelling at their object. 
‘* Major Ferguson displayed as much bravery as was 
‘possible in his situation ; but his encampment, 
‘*on the top of the mountain was not well chosen, 
‘as it gave the Americans an opportunity of 
** covering themselves in their approaches. Had 
‘he pursued his march on charging and driving 
‘‘the first party of the Militia which gave way, 
‘*he might have got off with the most of his 
**men; but his unconquerable spirit disdained 
‘*either to flee or to surrender. After a severe 
** conflict, he received a mortal wound. No chance 
‘* of escape being left, and all prospect of success- 
‘*ful resistance being at an end, the contest 
‘was ended by the submission of the survivors.” 
Gordon, another historian of the Revolution, pre- 
sents the truth in one paragraph—short but ex- 
tremely pertinent and comprehensive. ‘* Major 
‘* Ferguson was overseen in making his stand on 
‘*the mountain, which, being much covered with 
‘* woods, gave the Militia, who were all Riflemen, 
‘the opportunity of approaching near, with 
‘* greater safety to themselves than if they had 
‘*been upon plain, open ground. The Major, 
‘*however, might have made good his retreat, if 
‘*not with the whole, at least with a great part of 
‘his men, had he pursued his march immediately 
‘* upon his charging and driving the first detach- 
‘*ment; for though the Militia acted with spirit 
‘*for undisciplined troops, it was with difficulty 
‘that they could be prevailed upon to renew 
‘their attack, after being charged with the bay- 
‘‘onet. They kept aloof and continued popping ; 
‘* then gathered round, and crept nearer ; till, at 
‘length, they levelled the Major with one of their 
** shots.” 

Accustomed to something, always methodical, 
like regular War—for even light troops,* a cen- 
tury since, were nothing like the free agents they 





* Perhaps the real institution of the present European Rifle 
Tactics, was due to the Sardinian General, Allesandro de la 
Marmora, (who died of cholera,) a Division General, at Bal- 
aclava, during the Crimean war. The writer was compara- 
tively intimate with him in 1852, while he was Governor of 
Genoa, and had a number of extremely interesting conver- 
sations with him in regard to arms of precision and projec- 
tiles. General de la Marmora was decidedly opposed to 
the large calibre and heavy balls universally adopted ; and 
expressed his conviction, enforced by able arguments, cor- 
roborated by theoretical experience and practical service, 
in favor of the small ball—decidedly the favorite among 
our back-woodsmen, unsurpassed ia the use of the rifle. 
The General said that a small ball, in a vital part, would kill 
with the same certainty asa large ball, and disable a man 
just as surely in a sensitive part; that in war it was not & 
poo to kill a man; all that was intended was to disable 
him, and render him for the tlme-being a non-combatant; 
and that if bullets were reduced to the diameter of a large 
pea, a soldier could carry just as many more in proportion 
to the diminished weight, and thus maintain just so mach 
longer a combat, as he had alarger supply of ammunition. 
As the General was a hunter or sportsman, as well as a sol- 
dier, he was perfectly prepared to be a reiiable judge; and 
his military record demonstrated that he perfectly compre- 
hended the organization, duties, and capacities of Rifle- 
a in the most extended development of the arm of Light- 

antry. 
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have since become—Ferguson could not conceive 
that he was going to be attacked in defiance of 
all regular rule; that his force was to be sur- 
rounded, like wild beasts in a battu, and shot 
down by marksmen taking deliberate aim 
from behind trees. He was completely ‘‘bush- 
“‘ whacked,” according to the, popular expression 
of this day, by men who fought, as General 
George H. Thomas remarked of the Rebels at 
Chickamauga, ‘‘ entirely without method.” The 
Americans, however, it must be admitted, display- 
ed the best method of which their organization 
was suceptible. Colonel Cleveland demonstrated 
his perfect appreciation of the fact that it is im- 
possible for Militia to stand up, ‘‘ point to point,” 

inst Regulars, by his emphatic exhortion to 
his immediate command, ‘*When you are engaged, 
‘*you are not to wait for the word of command 
‘¢from me. Every man must consider himself an 
*¢ officer and act from his own judgment. Fire as 
‘‘quick as you can; and stand your ground as 
‘Jong as you can. When you cannot stand, get 
‘‘ behind trees or retreat ; but, at all events, dont 
“run away altogether.” 

Reference has been had to the fact that Fergu- 
son’s second in command, convinced from the 
first of the utter futility of resistance at the point 
selected, advised a surrender, as soon as he be- 


came satisfied that Ferguson would not fall back 


upon the rapidly advancing relicf. He, appears 
to have urged the only course which could have 
saved the little army, viz: a precipitate, but or- 
derly, retreat upon less exposed points, for the 
purpose of assisting the General -in-chief in his at- 
tempt to reinforce the detachment—so important 
to future and ultimate success— by drawing back, 
nearer to some point which, alone, reinforcements 
could reach, and where, alone, they could be made 
available. This advice was founded on what the 
event proved: that the British were about to be 
slaughtered to no purpose, like ‘‘ducks in a 
‘*coop,” without inflicting any commensurate loss. 
The event proved the justice of this counsel, since, 
out of the nine or ten hundred Americans engag- 
ed, only twenty-five were killed and sixty wound- 
ed, whereas of the eleven hundred and twenty- 
five British who drew their rations in the morning. 
two hundred and six were killed, and one bun- 
dred and twenty-eight wounded—just four times 
as many as the casualties among the assailants. 
The disproportion of the dead was still greater : 
nine British to one American. Of the British 
Regulars in this action, one hundred and twenty- 
one, including Line and Medical Staff, nineteen 
were killed, and thirty-five so severely wounded 
that they had to be left upon the field. The 
slightly wounded do not seem to have been even 
referred to. This gives one fatal casuality in 
every five, and two fatal or disabling casualties 
out of every five who could be marched off after 
the action. 
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If any insidious critic conceives that the advice 
given by Ferguson's Lieutenant arose from any 
unwillingness to fight, the concurrent testimony 
of every writer proves that the adviser performed 
all the most dangerous work done upon the field ; 
and Ramsey, in his Annals of Tennessee, found- 
ing his account on authentic narratives, proves 
that he discharged his duty with a constancy 
and courage rarely equalled under such circum- 
stances. Seven times, if nut oftener, at the head 
of hig Regulars and a few Volunteers, he charged, 
and drove the Americans before him. The first 
time he pushed the Americans quite down the 
mountain. Recalled by Ferguson, he travers- 
ed the whole length of the ridge, under fire, and 
drove back the assailants’ left. In the execution 
of this movement, a galling fire, which was 
poured into his flank and rear, broke his men. 
He rallied them almost immediately, and drove 
the Riflemen in front of him, again, down to the 
very foot of the hill, killing their commander, 
Major Chronicle. By this time, ‘‘the marksmen 
‘*had so thinned the ranks of the Regulars,” 
that Ferguson's Lieutenant gathered up a body of 
the ‘‘ Loyal Volunteers,” to reinforce his immedi- 
ate active command. Under a withering fire, these 
brave men—gallant men they were, even if they 
were Tories—coolly set to work and whittled 
down the handles of their hunting-knives until 
they had trimmed them down small enough for 
insertion into the muzzles of their rifles, so they 
would serve the purpose of bayonets. ‘‘ With 
‘the number of his bayonets thus enlarged,” 
the Colonel returned to his first position, and 
made another charge. By this time, Fergu- 
son was completely and closely surrounded. 
Again a charge was made by the Regulars. 
This was the fourth or fifth. For the fifth time, 
the Regulars charged, and were countercharged. 
An eighth time Ferguson ordered his friend and 
subordinate to make another assault across the 
bullet-swept clearing. It was executed, but 
failed from want of numbers to give it weight. 
Then, for the seventh time, the Regulars were or- 
dered to co-operate with the few mounted Vol- 
unteers which constituted Ferguson's little band 
of Cavalry; and, by a desperate charge, to make 
a final attempt to wrest victory from defeat. In 
the very act of mounting, the majority of the 
horsemen were picked off, as they threw their legs 
across the saddle ; but, nevertheless, the charge 
was executed, as even Southern writers admit, 
with great spirit and audacity. In this effort of 
desperation, Ferguson was killed. At all events, 
his silver whistle, with which he was accustomed to 
give his orders was heard no more. Wherever the 
struggle had been the wildest, its piercing tones 
proclaimed the presence of the British Chief ; 
and its shrill signals, heard, almost simultaneously 
at different points of the defense, gave a kind of 
ubiquity to its owner’s movements, 
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Tradition, of very doubtful truth, however, 
made Ferguson fall in a personal encounter with 
Williams, the Colonel of the South Carolinians. 
All that is surely known, is the fact that they 
fell simultaneously, killed by the rifles of am- 
bushed marksmen. The New York Loyalist now 
succeeded to the command; but it is very ques- 
tionable if he could have been the officer who 
surrendered, for he, himself, had been hit about 
the waist by a rifle-bullet which struck a doub- 
loon in his vest-pocket, with force sufficient to 
purse up the metal. A relative, deceased in 1863, 
spake of seeing such a piece of money ; and of its 
being still preserved in the family ; and the inci- 
dent, strange as it is, was well known immediately 
after the fight.* A man does not recover very 
fo from such a concussion in a vital region. 

staff-officer, a connection of the wrter, was 
struck on the waistbelt-plate, at Chancellorsville, 
by a bullet, and was confined to his bed for 
weeks, if not months, in consequence. A minnie- 
musket, at ordinary range, does not inflict a great- 
er shock, than an old-fashioned rifle-ball, at close 
quarters. 

At this period, there was great confusion on 
the field; and as great confusion presents itself 
in the various narratives of the contest. Shelby, 


who exercised the principal command among the 
Americans, attested this by his exclamation: 


**Good God what can we do in this confusion.” 

The British had thrown down their arms in to- 
ken of submission. They were ordered away 
from them, and placed under double guard. Thus, 
the fighting, which had lasted sixty-five minutes, 
came to a termination. At all events, the battle 
was over, but not the killing ; for the Americans 
did not make a gentle use of their victory. They 
improvised haltersout of grape-vines, and hung 
up ten of the most obnoxious among the prison- 
ers; and left Colonel Ferguson’s body a prey to 
the turkey-buzzards.+ 

Such was the Battle of King’s-mountain—the 
pivot on which hinged the success of the Ameri- 
can Revolution at the South. Ramsey admits that 
the fall of Ferguson dispelled the cloud that 
had hung over the whole South, and enveloped 
the country in gloom; and, from that moment, 
the American cause began to wear a more prom- 
ising aspect. 


Mr. Jefferson corroborated this. He said: ‘‘It 


* Sabine’s American Loyalists, First Edition, Article, 
ABEAHAM DEPEYSTER. 

t The order for executing ten of the prisoners, immedi- 
ately on their capture, was directed, as seomendy threaten- 
ed, by Colonel Cleveland, who, with Williams, Sevier, Shel- 
by, and Soon pod were the principal officers who formed 
and conducted the enterprise against Ferguson. 

This step was justly complained of, in a letter to General 
Smallwood by Lord Cornwailis. He particularly regretted 
the death of a Colonel Mills, a gentleman of a fair and uni- 
form character; also, a Captain Oates, and others, who were 
charged with no crime but that of Loyalty. 


‘* was the joyful enunciation of that turn in the 
‘tide of success that terminated the Revolution- 
‘*ary War with the seal of our Independence.” 

Moreover, Schlosser, the eminent historian of 
the eighteenth century, concludes that this affair 
bore the same relation to the American War, in the 
Southern Provinces, that the surprise and over- 
throw of the Hessians, at Trenton, did to its con- 
dition in the Northern States. It was rather the 
Southern Oriskany.* 

Whatever may be the judgment in regard to 
King’s-mountain, whether it deserves to rank as a 
decisive battle or whether it does not, it is worthy 
the close study of every American who takes an 
interest in the best methods of applying the na- 
tional arms, ¢ither of Volunteers or our rural 
Militia; and it teaches us to avoid every attempt 
to maneuvre:with them, but, on the contrary, to 
employ their skill only as marksmen—in a word, 
to bushwack an enemy and crush him with the 
weight of a skilfully directed criss-cross, or con- 
centrated, fire. 

The same tactics which decided the Battles of 
Malvern-hiil and Gettysburg, against the Rebels, 
and that of Fredericksburg, against the Unionists, 
settled the fate of Ferguson, at King’s-mountain. 
Most gallant charges, irresistible at the outset, 
were eventually crushed by the ever-increasing 
fatality of an aggregated fire of deadly single 
shots. 

Thus the triumphs of the Revolution at the 
South can be traced to the remote cause of the ef- 
fect produced by an improved rifle, fabricated by 
an almost unknown gun-smith, working out his 
ideas in a little village of what were then the wilds 
of Pennsylvania ; for it was to the Deckhard rifle 
alone, in practiced hands, that the triumph was 
due. As at Oriskany, there was not a single field- 
piece present on the field or in the possession of 
either party, much less fired, on the occasion. 
And, as for Cavalry, the field of action did not 
admit of any use of such troops. The Ameri- 
cans, one and all, were ‘‘ Mounted Infantry,” in 
the strictest sense of the term, and did all their 
fighting on foot; and, the few English who had 
horses had no chance even to form for a charge— 
they were picked off in the very act of mounting. 


* After this victory, most of the adherents to the Royal 
cause, in the interior parts of the Carolinas, either changed 
sides or sunk into obscurity. Lord Cornwallis himself, in a 
letter to Sir Henry Clinton, about this time, com lained that 
*¢it was in the Militia of the Northern frontier alone, that he 
‘could place the emallest dependence; and that they were 
80 total dispirited by Ferguson's, defeat,that in the whole 
“district he could not assemble one hundred men; and even 
“in them he could not now place the smallest confidence.” 

Sir Henry Clinton observed on this occasion, that the fa- 
tal catastrophe of Ferguson's defeat had lost Lord Cornwal- 
lis the whole Militia of Ninety-six, amounting to four thons- 
and men; and, had even thrown North Carolina into a state 
of confusion and rebellion.—History of the Rise, Progress, 
and Termination of the American Devolution, by Mra. 
Mary Warren, ii, 252. 
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‘The charge of the British Regulars ‘‘ was worthy 

‘the high name and fame of that service.” ‘*That 

‘‘irresistable British bayonet again and again told 

**its story”—in vain, however; for the fortunes 

of the United States, then at their lowest ebb, were 

os to flow again; to flow on to the full 
igh tide of Independence. 


IX.—A MEMENTO OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON. * 


Our friend, J. A. Russell, Esq., of New York 
City, has recently shown to us an exceedingly in- 
teresting mementwu of the young surveyor, George 
Washington, and his personal relations with the 
Fairfax family. It is the original manuscript 
order of G. W. Farrrax to ‘‘Mr. WasHINGTON,” 
to make a survey of lands specified therein; and 
we have been permitted to make an exact copy of 
it, as follows : 


‘*To Mr. G; WasHrInaton. 


““WHEREAS Barthalamore Anderson of Fred- 
“erick County hath Informed that 
**there are about Four hundred 50 
** Acres of Waste and Ungranted Land 
‘*in the said County. formerly grant- 
‘*ed to Thomas Morgan by Jost Hite, 
‘* as # Bond for the same & by Assign- 
‘ment to the s@ Anderson, on Ar- 
“ nolds Run a branch of Shannondoah 
** And Desiring a Warrant to Survey 
‘the same in order to obtain a Deed 
‘* being ready to Pay the Composition 
**and Office Charges 
are therefore to Empower You the s* 
‘*@: WasHINGTON to Survey the s* 
‘* Waste Land. 
‘*PROVIDED this be the first War- 
**rant that hath Issued for the same 
‘*and You are to make a Just true and 
** Accurate Survey thereof Describing 
**the Courses and Distances # Pole 
‘also the Buttings and Boundings of 
‘* the several Persons Lands adjoining 
‘*and where You cannot Join on any 
‘** known Lines, You are to make the 
** Breadth of the Tract to bear at least 
‘the Proportion of one third part of 
**the Length as the Law of Virginia 
** Directs, You are also to Insert the 
** Names of the Pilot and Chain Car- 
‘riers made use of and Employed a 


L. 8. 





* This paper was recently printed in The New York Ob- 
server; but there were so many misprints in Mr. DeCosta’s 
copy of it, furnished to that paper, that we offer no apol- 
$F. for re-producing it, in a correct form.—Ep. HistonioaL 

GAZINE. 
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** Plat of which st Survey with this 
‘* Warrant You are to give into this 
** Office any time before the twenty 
“fifth Day of March next ensuing. 
**GIVEN under my Hand and Seal of 
‘* the Proprietors Office this thirteenth 
‘*Day of Octr 1750 in the Twenty 
“fourth Year of his Majesty King 
** George the Seconds Reign 
“G: W: Farrax.” 


[ ENDORSED ] 
** Barthalamore Anderson's 
** Warr' for 450 Acres 
** Executed 


‘*M' Washington's Returd 
‘*the 8 Feb 1750-1 
‘**To be paid # L¢ Fx 


cay (61)” 


In this interesting paper, the body of the order, 
printed always in ordinary Roman letters, is in 
one hand ; the blanks which had been left by 
the first, with the exception of the name of the 
surveyor, were filled by a different hand, and are 
printed above in Italics; and the name of the 
surveyor, in both instances, and the signature, at 
the foot, were filled in, by Fairfax himself, and 
are printed, above, in SMALL CAPs. 

This interesting relic was ‘‘ found in a house, 
‘*a hundred years old, standing on the corner of 
‘¢ Thirteenth and Main-streets, Richmond, Virgin- 
‘*ia;” and was recently presented by Mr. David 
Parr, Senior, to Mr. Snipes, now of New York 
City. H. B. D. 

Morrisanta, N. Y. 


X.—JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE OF NIAGA- 
RA, JULY, 1759. 


Translated from the French. 


[The following Journal, with some Letters, were found in 
an Embrasure, after the English took possession of Fort 
Niagara, July 25, 1759. A translation was printed in 7he 
New York Mercury, No. 366, Monday, August 20, 1759; 
and the original given to Sir William Johnson. W. K.) 

Fripay, 6th July. About 7 at Night a Soldier, 
who was hunting, came with all Diligence to ac- 
quaint Monsieur Pouchot, that he had discovered 
at the Entrance of the Wood, a Party of Savages, 
and that they had even fired on some other Hunt- 
ers. Monsieur Pouchot immediately sent Mr. 
Selviert, Captain in the Regiment of Rousillon, 
at the Head of one Piquet, » dozen Canadian 
Voluntiers preceeded them, and on their coming 
to the Edge of the Woods, a Number of Indians 
fired upon them, which they returned, and were 
obliged, to retire: They took Messieurs Furnace 
and Aloque, Interpreters of the Iroquois, two 
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Canadians and two other Gentlemen. They made 
another Discharge and retired. Monsieur Pou- 
chot fired some Cannon upon them. Monsieur 
Belviert lay all Night, with 100 Men, in the Dem- 
ylune, and the rest of the Garrison was under 
Arms on the Ramparts ’til Midnight. 

SaturpDay, 7th July. We perceived 7 Barges 
on the Lake, a League and a Half Distance from 
the Fort ; we judged by that it was the English 
come to besiege us: Monsieur Pouchot ordered 
the General to be beat, and employed all 
Hands to Work on the Batteries, to erect Embras- 
ures, all being En Barbet before. He immediately 
dispatched a Courier to Monsieur Chevert, to give 
him Notice of what happened ; he also sent out 
Monsieur Leforce, Captain of the Schooner Jro- 
quoise, to distroy the English Barges where he 
could find them. All that Day several Savages 
shewed themselves on the Edge of the Deserts. 
Monsieur Leforce fired several Cannon Shot at 
them; and perceived they were working at an 
Entrenchment at the Little Swamp, which isa 
League and a Half from the Fort. The Guards 
this Night as the Night before. 

Sunpay, 8th July. The Schooner continued 
to cruise and fire on the English Camp. About 
9 in the Morning an English Officer brought a 
Letter from Brigadier Prideaux, to Monsieur 
Pouchot, tosummons him, proposing him all Ad- 
vantages and good Treatment ; all which he very 
politely refused, and even seemed to be unwilling 
to receive the English General's Letter. The Re- 
mainder of this Day the English made no Mo- 
tions. 

Turspay, 10th. At 2 o'clock all our Men were 
on the Ramparts, and at Day-break we perceived 
they had opened their Trenches, at the Entrance 
of the Wilderness, at about 300 Toises from the 
Fort; we made a very hot fire upon them all 
Day. M. Chabourt arrived with the Garrison of 
the little Fort and seven or eight Savage Iroquoise 
and Mistagoes. Monsieur Pouchot went to palli- 
sade the Ditches: The Service as usual, only the 
Addition of two Officers to lie in the covered 
Way. About 11 o’Clock at Night Orders were 
given to make all the Piquets fire from the cov- 
ered Way, to hinder the Workmen of the Enemy. 
M. Laforce sent his Boat on Shore for Monsieur 
Pouchot's Orders. 

Wepnespay, 11th July. The Works continue 
on both Sides. At Noon a Party of about 15 
Men, Soldiers and Militia, went very nigh to the 
Trenches of the Enemy, and perceived them sally 
out between 4 and 500, who came towards them 
at a quick Pace, but they were stop’d by our 
Cannon. They began on the other Side of the 
Swamp, which is to the Left of their Trench, 
another about 20 Yards; and at 5 o’Clock they 
began to play two Granadoe Royal Mortars. At 
aix o'Clock two Savages of the Five Nations, who 
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were invited by one Cayendessie of their Nation, 
came to speak to M. Pouchot; the Firing ceased 
on both Sides during this Parly. At 10 o’Clock 
we beyan to Fire again, and then we found the 
English bad eight Mortars. 

Night between 11th and 12th. The Enemy 
ran their Paralel from their first Trench to the 
Lake Side, where it seemed they intended to es- 
tablish a Battery. At 2 in the Afternoon four 
Chiefs of the Five Nations, came to us on Parole, 
and said they were going to retire to Belle-Fam- 
ille. The Enemy wrought the rest of that Day, 
and perfected their Night’s Work. M. Laforce 
had Orders to proceed to Frontenac, and to 
return immediately: In the Night between 
the 12th and 138th they fired many Bombs: I 
went with 80 Men to observe where the Enemy 
wrought. 

Fripay, 13th July. A Canoe arrived from 
Monsieur De Ville, to hear how we stood at this 
Post (or rather for the Canada Post.) 

The Enemy threw a great many Bombs all this 
Day, and continued to Work to perfect their 
Trenches : We fired a great many Cannon Shot. 
Many of their Savages crossed the River, and de- 
sired to speak with us; there was but two of 
those Nations with us. I went out with five Vol- 
The Enemy 


untiers to Act as the Night before. 
fired no Bombs ’til about Midnight. 
Saturpay, 14th July. At Day-break we found , 


they had prolong’d their Trenches to the 
Lake Side, in spite of the great Fire from our 
Cannon and Musquetry, during the Night, and 
perfected it during the Day Time; they have 
placed four Mortars, and threw many Bombs. All 
our Garrison lay in the covered Way and on the 
Ramparts. 

Sunpay 15th July. In the Morning we 
perceived they had finish’d their Works began 
the Night before: During the Night they threw 
about 30 Bombs ; the rest of the Day and Night 
they threw a great many, but did not incommode 
us in any Shape. 

Monpay, 16th July. At Dawn of Day we 
spy’d, about half a League off, two Barges, at 
which we discharged some Cannon, on which they 
retired : In the Course of the Day they continued 
to throw some Bombs. They have already dis- 
abled us about 20 Men. All our Men lye on Bea- 
ver orin their Clothsand armed. We do what 
we can to incommode them with our Cannon. 

Turspay, 17th July. Until six this Morning 
we had a thick Fog, so that we could not discern 
the Works of the Enemy; but it-clearing a little 
up, we saw they had raised a Battery of three 
Picces of Cannon and four Mortars on the other 
Side of the River ; they began to fire about 7 A.M. 
and M. Fouchot placed all the Gunshe could 
against them: The Fire was brisk on both Sides 
all Day, they seemed most inclined to batter the 
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House where the Commandant lodges. The Ser- 
vice as usual for the Night. 

WEDNESDAY, 18th July. There was as great 
firing on the preceeding Day ; we had one Sol- 
dier dismembered and 4 wounded by their Bombs. 

Tuurspay, 19th July. Atthe Dawn of Day 
we found the Enemy had began a Parrallel 
about 80 Yards long in Front of the Fort. The 
Fire was very great on both Sides. At 2 P. M. 
arrived the Schooner Jroquoise, from Frontenack, 
and laid a-breast of the Fort, waiting for a Calm, 
not being able to get in, the Enemy having a Bat- 
tery on the other Side of the River. Monsieur 
Pouchot will have the Boat on shore as soon as 
the Wind falls. 

Fripay, 20th July. ‘The English have made a 
third Purrallel, towards the Lake; they are to-day 
about 160 Yards from the Fort: They cannot 
have work’d quietly at the Sappe, having had a 
great Fire of Musquetry all Night long, which 
they were obliged to bear. During the Day they 
made a great Firing with their Mortars, and they 
perfected their Works began the Night of the 
19th to the 20th. 
four wounded. The Fire of the Musquetry was 
very hot on both Sides, ’til eleven at Night, when 
the Enemy left off, and we continued ours all 
Night. wo Canoes were sent on board the 
Schooner, who are to go to Montreal and Tironto. 

Saturpay, 21st. During this Night the Ene- 
my made a fourth Parrallel, which is about 100 
Yards from the Fort, in which it appears they will 
erect a Battery for a breach in the Flag Bastion. 


They have hardly fired any Cannon or Bombs in | 
the Day, which gives Room to think they are trans- | 
porting their Cannon and Artillery from their old | 


Battery to their new one. ‘The Service as usual. 

Their Battery on the other Side, fired but little 
in the Day. The Schooner went off to see two 
Canoes over to Tironto, one of which is to post to 
Montreal, and from thence she is to cruize off Os- 
wego, totry to stop the Enemy's Convoys when on 
their Way. The Company of Veluntiers are al- 
ways to pass the Night in the covered Way. 

Sunpay, 22d. All the Night was a strong Con- 
flict on both Sides. We had one Man killed by 
them and by ourown Cannon. We fired alimost all 
our Cannon with Cartridges. They worked in the 
Night to perfect all their Works began the Night 
before. The Enemy began to fire red hot Balls 
in the Night; they also fired Fire-Poles. All 
Day they continued at Work to establish their 
Batteries. They fired as usual, Bombs and Can- 
non. The Service as usual for the Night of the 
22d and 28d. They worked hard to perfecttheir 
Batteries, being ardently sustained by their Mus- 
quetry. 

Monpay, 28d. We added two Pieces of Can- 
non to the Bastion of the Lake, to oppose those 
of the Enemy’s Side. At8 A. M. four Savages 


We had one Man killed and | 
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brought a letter from Monsieur Aubry to Mon- 
sieur Pouchot, by which we learn, that he wasar- 
rived at the great Island, before the little Fort, at 
the Head of 2500 Men, half French and half 
Savages: Monsieur Pouchot immediately sent 
back four Savages with the Answer to M. Aubry’s 
Letter, informing him of the Enemy’s Situation. 
This Savage, before he came in, spoke to the Five 
Nations, and gave them five Belts to engage them 
to retire from the Enemy: They saw Part of the 
Enemy's Camp, and told us the first or second in 
Command was killed by one of our Bullets, and 
two of their Guns broken, and one Mortar: We 
have Room to hope, that with such Succours we 
may oblige the Enemy to raise the Siege, with the 
Loss of Men; and as they take up much Ground, 
they must be beat, not being able to rally quick 
enough, 

At P. M, They unmasked another Battery of — 
Pieces of Cannon, 3 of which were eighteen 
Pounders, the others 12 and 6. They began with 
a brisk Fire, which continued two Hours, then 
slackened : About five P. M. we saw a Barge go 
over to Belle Famille, on the other Side of the Riv- 
er, and some Motions made there: One of the 
four Savages which went off this Morning, re- 
turned, (his Porcelaine i.e. Wampum) he had 
nothing new. ‘The Service of the Night as usual. 
We worked hard to place two Pieces, 12 
Pounders, on the Middle of the Curtains, to bear 
upon their Baitery, 

Turspay, 24th July. The Enemy began their 
Fire about 4 o’Clock this Morning, and continued 
to fire with the same Vivacity the restof the Day. 
At 8 A. M. we perceived our Army was approach- 
ing, having made several discharges of Musquet- 
ry at Belle Famille. 

At 9 the Fire began on both Sides, and lasted 
half an Hour: We wait to know who has the Ad- 
vantage of those two: At 2 P. M. we heard, by a 
Savage, that our Army was routed, and almost all 
made Prisoners, by the Treachery of our Savages: 
When immediately the English Army had the 
Pleasure to inform us of it by summoning us to 
surrender. 


XIL—LETTER OF CAPTAIN JOHN WILEY 
OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY, 


FroM THE ORIGINAL IN THE POSSESSION OF 
THE/ Rev. Dr. WILEY. 


Morristown April 7, 1781 Saturday, 
Dear CHARLES 
This is the second post day that I have at- 
tended here in hopes of hearing from you, though 
without effect—my disappointment as to the 
last mail has been accounted for; as by a New 
York paper (which I saw yesterday at Eliz®- 
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town) I find that poor Montayne is a prisoner 
there, but why some one has not been dis- 
patch’d this week from Fish Kill Iam at a loss 
to account for—the uncertainty I am under with 
respect to the Business you have transacted 
Eastward renders it Impossible for me to 
give you the necessary Instructions. I can 
only say that shoud you have received the Cof- 
fee or any part of it I think you had better not 
forward it untill some teams which I send on 
with Iron reaches New Windsor they will pro- 
ceed from this some time next Week and on 
their return will take the Coffee at a lower rate 
than any other Conveyance purposely employ’d 
—I woud have you make Enquiry what Iron will 
command in solid Coin # Ton—or what you 
can get in Bills on France—a M' Ketchem (agent 
for the French troops) residing at Red Hook will 
be a proper person to apply to—I woud rather 
have half hard Cash and the rest in Bills than 
all Bills—but it woud be best to know what he 
will do on the occasion—and shoud his offers 
not answer our Expectations the Iron must be 
forwarded Eastward where I hear it sells high— 
the Quantity I propose sending will be six tons 
four of which goes on within four or five days 
the other two within ten days—pray how does 
Liquidation notes sell? can they be procurd at 
ten shillings new money? # pound? if so, (or 
under) please to engage five or six hundred 
pounds for me write to M* Quackenbush on the 
subject I would send the money but have nota 
safe hand to trust it with. I shall set out in all 
probability in a few days for Fish Kill—and 
woud have join’d you before—but Unfortunately 
have been prevented by my Brother in the Doc- 
tors (sic) being Capturd by those hell hounds 
commonly termd Reffugees—the doctor with 
two more Valuable Citizens are now confind in 
the Dungeon at New York and are Debard the 
use of pen Ink and paper fed upon Bread and 
water and are refus’d the Benefit of the Cartel 
Establish’d by General Washington and the 
British General with this poor plea; that, what- 
ever prisoners are taken by the associaters in 


New York are to be exchang'd agreable to their | 


own mode—I leave you then to Guess when we 
are to expect the Doctors Enlargement—as you 
know there is a Family dispute between the 
Hetfields and the Doctors Connections—I have 
however the Consolation to find that all the 
Friends (this way) to Liberty and Independance 
are at last rous’d—and have obligated them- 
selves to retaliate on our Internal Enemies who 
are Connections of those Freebooters and plun- 
derers—Major Hetficld, John Blanchard &c. 
(whose sons lead every party that comes over) 
are to be taken up in a few days and I have pro- 
sd to take them to Fish Kill as being remote 
om their families and therefore may be an In- 
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ducement to the Villains on the other side the 
water to offer an Exchange of prisoners, 

It issomewhat remarkvble that although there 
are numberless Instances of our prisoners being 
thus Illtreated yet not one of our legislatures 
think proper to Interest themselves by making 
laws of Retaliation we have above three hun- 
dred subscribers to the agreement we have en- 
ter’d into; though it has not been handed about 
but two days—in our articles we have denounc’d 
Vengeance against the Lawyer who shall un- 
dertake any suit against the promoters of this 
necessary and just measure, 

When I say that I am in hopes that our plan 
will lead the Refugecs to a proposal of or an 
exchange of prisoners—I do not mean for those 
that are to be sent from Fish Kill, but for those 
which we have taken by force of arms, who 
were making depredations on this state—and 
have already been offer’d for the Whigs I have 
already mentioned without effect—they (the 
Hetfields) have publickly declar’d that they 
woud not take twenty British Troops in ex- 
change for each of our poor Captivated Friends 
—and I am clearly of opinion that nothing but 
the mode we are about to adopt will regain them 
—and I hope therefore for the sanction of the 
Fish Kill Whigs in this matter and particularly 
for that of our good Friend the Col and the rest 
of my Brother sufferers from New York—I wish 
you coud obtain an association to support us in 
case we shoud carry this matter into execution 
—Capt Dobbs will I am sure make use of his In- 
fluence on the occasion—and you may relye that 
none but such persons as have by their words 
and actions always Injur’d the Cause shall be ta- 
ken to Fish Kill as hostages. 

I have not time to recount to you the partic- 
ular aggravations which attended the Capture 
of the Doctor; nor the unhappy situation of my 
sister as the Express waits—I shall only add that 
after you have made the necessary Enquiries 
respecting the Iron and Notes—you may either 
come this way or wait my meeting you at Fish 
K:ll. I am Dear Charles with Compliments to 
the Col® and Major Keefe [or Reese] and all 
other Friends your Kinsman &c 

JoHn WILEY. 


P.S. I have partly agreed with Tappen to 
join him in Business—he to advance half the 
stock you and I the other half and to divide the 
profits agreable thereto—I make no doubt I have 
your approbation as I think you express’d a de- 
sire of something of the kind. 


Norz.—Joun Wry, the writer of the above interesting 
Revolutionary relic, was, as I am infarmed by his grandson, 
Mr. Wiley. the well-known bookseller of New York, the son 
of John Wiley and Mary Tillinghast, He married Phebe Hal- 
sted, sister of Drs, Robert oat Caleb Halsted of Elizabetb- 
town, N. J.; and, during the Revolutionary War, was a zeal- 
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ous Whig. In 1775, he was Second Lieutenant, in Captain 


Andrew Stockholm’s New York Light-infantry Company. 
The New York Companies having been ey ‘orm- 
ed into a Regiment, under the command of Colonel Lasher, 
Stockholm was promoted to be Major of the Regiment ; and 
his Company was given to Captain Gilbert; and then John 
Wiley was advanced to the rank of First Lieutenant, on the 
fifteenth of September, 1775. On the twenty-ninth of Janu- 
ary, 1776, the question came up for Lasher’s Regiment to vol- 
‘unteer into the Continental service ; and, at a meeting of the 
officers, Lieutenant Wiley was one of those who voted in 
the affirmative. T'wo days after, he coumet for a Captainoy 
in the New York Continentals; and, being strongly recom- 
mended, he was, on the twenty-first of February, of the 
game year, commissioned Captain of the Ninth Company, 
and subsequently, of the Sixth Company of the First [or 
McDongal’s,) Battalion, On there-arrangement of the New 
York Continental Regiments, in November, 1776, Captain 
vow was recommended to be retained, his Colonel declar- 
ing that he was a good officer; but, for some reason unex- 
plained, Captain Wiley resigned his commission. He sub- 
sequently served in the Commissariat Department; was, in 
1780, stationed at cenenows, with Colonel Gansevoort’s 
Regiment; and, as the above letter shows, with the Army at 
Morristown, in 1781. With his subsequent history, the Rev- 
erend Doctor Wiiey is particularly ES 2 
. B. OC”, 


XIL—THE IRISH REPUBLICANS AND 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 


1.—An address from an Irish Club, called “ The 
“ Yankee Club of Stewartstown,” in the County 
of Tyrone, and Province af Ulster, Ireland. 


To His Excetiency, GrorGk WASHINGTON, 
Esq., CAPTAIN-GENERAL AND COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF OF THE ARMIES OF THE UNITED 
States oF NortH AMERICA, 


June 7, 1783, 
Sir: 

At an early period of the contest in which you 
have been so gloriously engaged, our sentiments 
met those of the Americans; and, though we 
long doubted the event, our warmest wishes 
were ever on the side of freedom. Viewing, 
with regret, the oppressive scenes of misery un- 
der which our native country has long groaned 
without hope of redress, and seeing the same 
direful principles of despotic sway pervading 
all the Courts and countries of the world, we 
rejoiced to hear that the spirit of America had 
risen superior to the proud menaces of both Roy- 
al and Ministerial oppression ; had thrown off 
the galling yoke of slavery; and nobly spurned 
the fetters that were to bind her in all cases 
whatever. Your situation, however, conypared 
with that ot Great Britain, for a long time 
damped our hopes and caused many anxious 
fears: we could not conceive how an infant 
country, scarcely known but as an appendage of 
a great Empire, unconnected among themselves, 
unprovided for War, and without discipline, 
could cope with an ancient, powerful, and vic- 
torious nation; nr was it less difficult to imag- 
ine who would lead those inexperienced, though 
zealous, bands to Freedom and Independ- 
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ence, against the artful manceuvres of experienc- 
ed Commanders and the infernal schemes of the 
selfish and disaffected; but, when we were in- 
formed that your Excellency, in obedience to 
your country’s call, had undertaken the arduous 
task and nobly embarked in the sacred cause 
of Liberty, rejecting every emolument which you 
might, in justice, have claimed for such signal 
and important services; such a singular and 
disinterested conduct, as an happy omen of 
American success, revived our expectations and 
filled us with a kind of veneration for such a 
character: and when you astonished the world 
by uniting the jarring interests and opinions of 
thirteen different States, engaging, by your man- 
ly prudence and mild address, the affection of 
foreigners from various nations of Europe, and 
even forcing approbations from the callous 
hearts of your inveterate enemies, your perse- 
verance through the darkest scenes, without des- 
pondence or murmuring ; combatting every diffi- 
culty which inclement seasons and the wants of 
a brave but distressed Army could lay in your 
way ; and, at the last, rising,jvictorious, over the 
best-appointed troops and Generals of high 
fame in the military line, we were lost in admir- 
ation of that wisdom, magnanimity, and perse- 
verance which, by trampling over every danger, 
established the liberties of the United States on 
the most honorable and permanent basis. Up- 
on this happy Revolution, we have embraced 
the first opportunity to convince you of our un- 
feigned esteem, and the particular share we take 
in whatever tends to the honor and happiness 
of North America; but your exertions have not 
only vindicated the freedom of your country, 
but have, also, shed their benign influence over 
the distressed Kingdom of Ireland. To you, 
Sir, in the course of a gracious Providence, 
which, in a conspicuous manner, has protected 
your person and blessed your councils, do we 
acknowledge ourselves indebted for our late 
happy deliverance, from as baneful a system 
of policy as ever disgraced the rights of man- 
kind. 

With the sincerest pleasure, therefore, we men- 
tion our congratulations on an event which has 
crowned America with Sovereignty and Inde- 
pendence—blessings so essential to the safety 
and happiness of a people-—and humbly request 
your Excellency will permit us to express the 
joy we feel on the happy return of Peace, and 
the sincerest wishes that your country may be- 
come more and more prosperous, increase in lus- 
tre and glory, and subsist to the latest ages. 

And that you, Sir, may long live to enjoy the 
fruits of your wisdom and magnanimity, to be a 
terror to tyrants, and to shine forth asa glorious 
example of disinterested virtue and future patri- 
otism, is, and will be, the constant prayer of your 
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much obliged, most obedient, and most humble 
servants, 
In the name of the Society, 
ALEXANDER Davipson, Chairman. 


2.—His Excellency’s Answer. 


To “Tue YANKEE CLUB OF STEWARTSTOWN,” 
IN THE CouUNTY OF TYRONE, AND PRov- 
INCE OF ULsTER, IRELAND. 


GENTLEMEN : 


It is with unfeigned satisfaction Iaccept your 
congratulations on the late happy and glorious 
Revolution. 

The generous indignation against the foes to 
the rights fof human nature with which you 
seem to be animated, and the exalted sentiments 
of liberty which you appear to entertain, are too 
consonant to the feelings and principles of the 
citizens of the United States of America, not te 
attract their veneration and esteem—did not the 
affectionate and anxious concern with which you 
regarded their struggle for Freedom and Inde- 
pendence, entitle you to their more particular ac- 
knowledgments. ; 

If, in the course of our successful contest, any 
good consequences have resulted to the oppres- 
sed Kingdom of Ireland, it will afford a new 
source of felicitation to all who respect the in- 
terests of humanity. | 

I am now, Gentlemen, to offer you my best 
thanks for the indulgent sentiments you are 
pleased to express of my conduct, and for your 
benevolent wishes respecting my personal wel- 
fare, as well as with regard to a more interesting 
object—the prosperity of my country. 

_I have the honor to be, with due considera- 
tion, Gentlemen, your most ebedient, humble 
servant, 

G°. WASHINGTON. 

Mount VERNON, IN VIRGINIA, 

Jan. 20, 1784. 


XI.—THE BURNING OF FALMOUTH, 
NOW PORTLAND, MAINE, OCTOBER 
18. 1775. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, NOW 
FIRST PRINTED. 


COMMUNICATED BY Rev. E. BALLARD, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE MAINE HIstORICAL Society, 


{The following letter, written bya suffering loyalist at 
the burning of this Town (now Portland.) October 18. 
1775, was recently presented to The Maine Historical Society 
— Fe nee of nest vanes om early times ot 

e, by Miss za cy oO eton, thri 
Governor Chamberlain. — i — 

There are no names connected with it, as address or sig- 
nature, which may have been omitted through fear of i 
falling into the hands of “the Rebells.”’ Itis interesting 
as showing how the conflagration, of which he was an 
eye-witness, was regarded by one who sympathised with 
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the Royal cause, and who was prosecuted for his adherence 
thereto, in the midst of the desolation, that fell alike op 
friend and foe. A letter of a similar character, upon 
the same event, from the Rev. Jacob Bailey, may be found 
at the close of Volume V. of the Society's Collections. B,) 
Fes’, 16. 1776. 

On the 18 Octbt last a Flect under the com- 
mand of Capt Mowatt burnt the Town of Fal- 
mouth as you've undoubtedly heard by Mr, 
F, Your House Barn Out Houses—Fences 
& Office are all in Ashes. We had so few 
Hours notice of our Destruction—that we had 
no Time nor Team to save either your Furniture 
or mine Iwas obliged to flee for my Life 
—I knew not where till a Quaker offered me a 
lodging in his House, which had not a finished 
room in it However I was obliged by the 
Offer—and my Wife & I were were (sic) forced 
to foot it with large Bundles on our Arms 
about 6 or 8 Miles & abused as we passed the 
Road What little time I had was employed in 
throwing my Furniture into the Garden, from 
whence a gond deal was stole and the most of 
the remainder broken or torn in pieces—The 
Church is also burnt but not the Meeting 
House All below Doct Watts—except a few 
Houses in Back Street and Bradburys & M™ 
Ross, two Houses are clean gone The upper 
End of the Town supposed to be about one 
third of the whole is standing; among which is 
the House I lived in by 1eason of that fortunate 
Event, I saved some of my Furniture but am 
still in the Woods, where if { cant get off either 
to London, Boston, or Hallifax, I intend to re- 
main till Peace’ be restored to this infatuated, 
this distracted Country Capt Mowatt was so 
kind as to offer us (those I mean who had for- 
merly fled to him for Protection), a Passage to 
Boston, but it was impracticable for us to get 
on board tho we wished to, for had we 
been discovered in the Attempt, we should 
have been Shot from the Shore by the Rebels— 
nor could we have carried the least Article with 
us supposing we could have got off ourselves, that 
alone however would not have stayed us—I 
am now at Stroudwater Falls, at M* Geo. 
Knights—Son to the Lieutt With me (be- 
sides Knights and Family, are M' Dommetts & 
Doct Coffins Familys to the number of 23 Souls 
in a single-Story Farm House. We are obliged 
to have three Beds in the same small Room, where 
we eat and drink—but still not at Peace—for we 
are constantly alarmed & Days fixed upon 
for a Mobing Judge how miserable we 
might be, but indeed it is almost beyond Des- 
cription or Conception M Domitt was not 
able to save any of his Furniture except his 
Clothes and a Bed or Two I am told that 
whilst your House was on Fire a Band of Thieves 
got intoit & have taken a good deal of your 
Furniture, 
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This I mention that as you are on the spot 
you may form some Estimate of the Value of 

our Houses & Furniture—for I have no doubt— 

ut Administration mean to make good to the 
Friends of Government all Losses sustained in 
consequence of the present Rebellion—indeed it 
will be but Justice——you may depend that 
MD. and I did every thing in our Power to 
preserve your Interest—but all we were able to 
do, was to save your Papers that were in a 
white Trunk. 

I have had no Opp' since Sept® to send a 
Letter in it is eight Months since I had a Letter 
from my Father—I think asa faithful Subject 
& one who has been imprisoned & otherwise 
sufferd & still suffering by the Rebells on 
Account of his Loyalty & has left some hundred 
by the destruction of the Town has some Claim 
on Goy' for a Provisson. 

I will make you acquainted with the Story of 
my Imprisonment—After Capt Mowat had gone 
off—I moved into Town again, hoping to spend 
the Winter quietly there—but the Cerberus— 
Cap‘ Simons came in Nov' & demanded—Sheep 
& other Cattle of the Town’s People, which 
they positively refused—& sent a Committee 
on board to tell him so Capt Simmons 
thought proper to keep the Committee 
Prisoners till the Town complied—Upon this 
M D. & I were immediately siezed upon and 
a guard set over us—and we were ordered to 
write to Capt Simmons to acquaint him of our 
Imprisonment, and that we were to be held as 
Hostages till those he had on board were set 
free——Cap' Simmons was so good for our 
sakes to set them at liberty which procured our 
enlargement, otherwise we shou’d have been 
close Prisoners at this Day. 

Nore. From a memorandum farnished by the donor of 
this paper to the Maine Historical Society, it appears the 
person, whose name is mentioned in the foregoing letter, 
was “Joseph Domette, Boston, and for a time received a 
“pension of £80 per annum from the Government. He be- 
“came an Episcopal Minister, and probably settled in Ire- 


“land or Wales. | He passed ‘through many scenes of dis- 
“*appointment.’’! See Sabine’s American Loyalists, i, 284. 


XIV.—_SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRES- 
PONDENCE OF MAJOR NICHOLAS 
FISH, OF THE ARMY OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


CommunicaTED By Hon. Haminton Fisn, 
or New York, 


1.—Xatract of a letter from Nicholas Fish to 
Richard Varick. 
Newyork, April 9, 1776. 
> * * 7 * * * * 
I have since my last been on Several Excur- 
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sions in military Capacity—That to West Ches- 
ter County to Guard the Cannon & find out the 
Authors of Spiking them, has probably ere this 
time reached you; I shall not therefore trouble 
you with a detail. 

You wish to hear what we are about in New 
York [ ] is of the 21% ultimo—To be in- 
formed, picture to yourself the once flourishing 
City evacuated of most of its Members, (especi- 
ally the fair). Buisiness of every kind stagnated 
—all its Streets that lead from the North & East 
Rivers blockaded, and nothing but military 
opperations our Current Employment. 

I have been engaged for near three Weeks 
with the first independant Battalion on fatigue 
duty, in erecting a Redoubt round the Hospital, 
which we compleated on the 2¢ instant. This, 
tho’ you will suppose it did not agree well with 
the tender Hands & delicate Textures‘of many, 
was notwithstanding executed with amazing 
agility and neatness, and laying vanity aside, is 
generally judged to be the best work of the 
kind in the City; the Hospital round which our 
Works are, is made an Arsenal for Provisions. 
On Bayards Mount now called Montgomerie 
Mount, as a Monument to that great Heroe, who 
honorably fell supporting freedom’s cause, there 
will be a Fortification superior in Strength to 
any my Immagination could ever have conceiv- 
ed. Several hundred Men have been daily em- 
ployed there for upwards of four Weeks. The 
Parapet of the old Battery is raised to a proper 
Height, with a sufficient number of Ambersures 
—as also the Parapet on the Fort Wall. There 
are two fortifications on Long Island opposite 
this City to command the Shipping, one on 
Gou* Island, one at red Hook, and the City it- 
self and Suburbs filled with them. Sundays we 
have none of, all Days come alike when [ ] 
is in Question. We have Genl* Putnam, 8ulli- 
van, Heath, Thompson, & L# Sterling among us, 
with I believe about 14 Thousand Troops; fresh 
arrivals from Cambridge Daily. And Washing- 
ton hourly expected with many more—on Sun- 
day the 7“ instant there was an Exchange of 
many shot between our Rifle Men on Staten Is- 
land, and the Man of War, who sent Barges there 
for Water, of which the Riflemen prevented 
their supplying themselves—We know of four 
of their Men being killed, nine wounded, and 
have 12 Prisoners. Our Com’ now Guards the 
Records of the Province which are removed to M* 
N. Bayards Farm—Your John has joined us. 
Have you heard that Cap‘ Willet has declined 
the service? which makes you 24 Capt—The 
Congress offered me a1* Lieut: in your C° when 
the Warrants were granted, I had almost deter- 
mined to accept it. 

+ ~ * 7 * 4 + , * 
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2.—Eztract of a letter from Nicholas Fish to 
Richard Varick. 
Newyork, May 30, 1776. 
* * * * * * * * » 
* * * * * * * * * 


As there is a very great probability of a speedy 
arrival of troops from Europe, I think it most 
advisable not to leave the City—* * * We 
have been in great Confusion this afternoon and 
Event owing to areport of there being a con- 
siderable fleet arrived at the Hook; but the 
Alarm is now somewhat abated by the arrival 
here of one of our Cruisers, informing that there 
is but one ship there, which is supposed not to 
be of the Fleet from Europe, but a Man of War 
from Philadelphia. 


8.—LExtract of a letter from Nicholas Fish to 
Richard Varick. 


Ruin BRIDGE, ON THE ROAD FROM 
Easton TO WYoMING-& SIXTEEN MILES 
FROM THE SHADES OF DEATH, 
May 21, 1776. 
My DEAR VaRICcK 
* * * * * * * * * 

You have doubtless heard of the service we 
are ordered upon; it will in all probability be 
exceedingly arduous, (but in my opinion not 
more so than necessary) provided this Expedi- 
tion be founded upon so general and extensive 
a Plan as I imagine, (an undistinguished Des- 
truction and Carnage.—I shall encounter every 
difficulty with cheertulness, 

It is our Fortune to be employed in conjunc- 
with Spencer’s Regt in opening a Waggon Road 
from Fort Penn to Wyoming; we are about fif- 
teen miles on the way, & have to complete a 
Road of thirty Miles more, through such a 
Country as may with propriety be called by the 
above name. 


4.—Extract of a letter from Nicholas Fish to 

Richard Varick. 
Camp Suapes or Deata, June 11, 1776. 

Dear VARICK, 
* * * * * * * * + 

Weare just now entering the Shades of Death: 
I shall use every possible measure to make the 
passage asrapid ascan be. * * * * * * 

We shall reach Wyoming the Day after to 
Morrow, with the Road complete—the Army 
destined for the Western service will be there in 
two or three Days after. 


5.—Eztract of a letter from Major Nicholas 
Fish to Lieutenant-colonel Richard Varick. 


Camp VALLEY Foras, May 9, 1778. 


* * * * * * * * * 
Doubtless you have heard the cause, and prob- 
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ably the Particulars of our Rejoicing in Camp 
on the 6 inst—We were for one Honr employed 
in returning Thanks to the Supream Governor 
of the Universe, for the signal Display and Man- 
ifestation of his approbation of our just and 
righteous Exertions in Defence of this infant 
Empire, and supplicating a continuance of his 
Favours—At ten o’clock A.M. the Signal Gun for 
assembling the Troops into Brigades was fired 
—at 11 agreeable to previous Disposition the 
Signal was given for the whole line to move in 
Columns of Brigades to their new Ground, where 
we past a Review by his Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief—At one o’clock P.M. a Contin- 
ental Salute of 18 Cannon was given, and im- 
mediately succeeded by a fue de joy of a run- 
ning Fire from right to left thro’ the whole line, 
& concluded with three Cheers of the Line, with 
the following Expression “ Long live the King 
“of France.”—The same Process was repeated 
and concluded with three Cheers and “ Prosper- 
“ity to the friendly European Powers”—and 
again repeated, and concluded with “ Prosperity 
“to the united States of America”—The After- 
noon was celebrated by all the Officers of the 
Army in the most rational and jocund Amuse- 
m* at Head Quarters, and the Day concluded 
with universal Happiness & the strictest Propri- 
ety. 


6.—Extract of a letter from J. Lansing, Junt 
to Col. Richard Varick. 


Krxeston, March 27, 1777. 
* * * * * * * * * 
The Detachment of the Enemy’s Forces which 
landed at peek’s Kill were drove back by Colo- 
nel Willett with only 84 Men. altho’ their Num- 
ber was 600—In less than three Hours after Colo: 
Willett made his appearance the Enemy had em- 
barked and unfurled their sails, this was done 
with such evident precipitation and confusion 
as plainly indicated their Terror—This account 
is confirmed by several persons from peek’s Kill 
—The British Forces lost three Men who were 
killed, and one taken prisoner. * * * * * 

J. LANsIne, JUNB. 


XV.—FLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been pote up in various places and 


brought to this place, ‘‘as they are,” without any voucher for 
their correctness and with no other object than to secure for 
them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them: and if any 
of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections.—Ep. 
Hist. Maga.) 


DartMovuTH COLLEGE AND Lorp DARTMOUTH. 


To tue Eprtor or Tue Rounp TaBie.—A 
writer in the December number of Harper's 
Magazine, in an interesting article—South Coast 
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Saunteriugs in England—very justly condemns 
the absurd practice into which the early settlers 
fell, in giving the names of the Old World to 
our towns and villages, instead of preserving 
the beautiful and appropriate aboriginal names 
which they found ready to their hand. The 
writer, however, falls into an error when he says: 

“But to go on naming places Dartmouth, 
“Exeter, and the like, when the Indians had 
“glready left such natural and beautiful names, 
“was too bad, especially as the Indians had so 
“much to do with its foundation. There is no 
“¢lassic or other reason why Lord Dartmouth 
“should have given his name to one of our 
“chief colleges.” 

Now, the fact is that there was the best of 
reasons why, in this instance, the name of the 
College should have been Dartmouth. Dart- 
mouth College, as, of course, is well known, was 
originally started at Lebanon, Connecticut, by 
Dr. Eleazer Wheelock, under the name of the 
Moore Charity School, as a place in which to 
educate Indian youths for the ministry. The 


resources of the institution, however, having | 


failed, the school would have been given up 
had not Governor Wentworth, of New Hamp- 
shire, granted it a township on the eastern bank 
of the Connecticut River, whither it was remov- 
ed in the fall of 1769. 

Without funds, however, this Grant was of no 
avail; and it accordingly languished until 1772, 
when Lord Dartmouth, an active Christian and 
greatly interested in the welfare of the Indians, 
at the solicitation of Sir William Johnson, 
heavily endowed the institution. which hence- 
forth become a College, and very properly re- 
ceived the name of Dartmouth in honor of its 
chief patron and founder. 

In the Life of Sir William Johnson, (Volume 
II, Chapters XV and XVIII,) this subject is dis- 
cussed at length. 

Wituram L. Stone. 
New York Crry, December 8, 1868. 


An UNPUBLISHED LETTER oF HENRY Ciay.* 


Wasurineton, Dec. 18, 1837. 

My Dear Sir: I received your favor transmit- 
ting the inclosed. The picce in The Arena ex- 
pressed correctly the views which I entertain on 
the subjects to which it refers. In respect to In- 
teal Improvements and the Tariff, my opinions 
are unchanged as to the powers of the General 
Government ; but the expediency of the exercise 
of any given power with which that Government 
may be invested must depend upon and be regulat- 
ed by circumstances. 


* From The New York Tribune. 
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1. As to the Tariff. I had supposed and hoped 
that the Compromise Act settled and terminated 
all our unhappy disputes. By that Act, to which 
[have uniformly adhered, I have been and am 
willing to be governed. I wish it faithfully 
executed ; and I have no purpose of disturbing 
its provisions. 

And 2. As to Internal Improvements ; consid- 
ering how much each of the States has done for 
itself, and considering how much Congress did, 
by the passage of the Distribution Act, I have no 
wish to see anything more done by the General 
Government, except to pass, at some suitable 
time, the Land Bill which I formerly proposed. 
And this is not the time to press the passage of 
that Bill. These opinions may be collected from 
my public course, and especially from my speeches 
on the Land Bill and other subjects. This being 
the case, I cannot consent to the publication of 
anything as coming from me or by my authority, 
upon either of those subjects. And my objection 
to such publication 1s that I cannot consent to 
seem to propitiate any one for the purpose of ad- 
vancing what may be thought to be an object 
personal to myself. 

Poor Leigh! I hope that we shall not, but fear 
that we shall, lose him. My heart yet bleeds for 
my lamented friend Keat; and I trust that itmay 
not soon be put to fresh trials. 

I left Mrs. Clay in excellent health ; and at one 
time she had made up her mind to accompany 
me; but domestic duties, she thought, required her 
toremain. My warm regards to Mrs. Brooke. 

Faithfully your friend, 
H. Cuay. 
The Hon. F. T. Brooke. 
St. Julien, 
near Fredericksburg, Va. 


Tue Rornep City 1x Arizona.—A corres- 
pondent of the Zribune says: “Statements 
“have recently been published in all of the 
“papers in regard to the ruins of a city said to 
“have been recently discovered in Arizona, on 
“the Little Colorado-river.. This discovery is 
“not so very recent after all. In July, 1859, a 
“ party, headed by a Captain Thompson, in which 
“were D. C. Collier, Editor of the Central City 
“ Register, Wm. B. Byers, Editor of the Den- 
‘*ver News, Captain Sopris, Dr. Bowly, and a 
“number of other scientific men, left Denver, 
“and struck a line of march for the Southwest. 
“Some time during the month of August, they 
“came upon these ruins, and upon their return 
“made a voluminous Report, which was publish- 
“ed, at the time, in the Colorado papers. Not 
“having any maps with them, they were under 
“the impression that the city was on Grand River, 
“ an affluent of the Colorado, Some of the build- 
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“ings were in ah excellent state of preservation, 
“and an aqueduct, seven miles in length, built 
“of hewn stone, with which the city had been 
“supplied with water, was so well preserved 
“that but little repairs were neccessary to make 
“it available for its original purpose. The 
“style of architecture was similar to that des- 
“eribed by Mr. Stevens, in his travels in Cen- 
“tral America, and described by him as being 
“of Aztec origin. The report of the discovery 
“was made at Denver in September, 1859; and 
“nothing but the persistent hostility of the 
“Navajo Indians prevented the organization of 
“a company for further explorations.” 


XVI.—NOTES. 


ExTRAcT OF A LETTER FROM BENJAMIN 
Harpe, Esq., TO Docror MITCHELL, DATED 
Missouri, Marcu 16, 1831. 


“RespecTED Sir: Permit me to commune 
“with you on the subject of a natural American 
“relic of antiquity. It is the skeleton of an 
“individual of the human race, measuring nearly 
“ten feet in length which I have discovered in 
“this western country. Should you think it 
“worthy of a place among the rarities of the 
“land, be pleased toinform me, Having read 
“in the public prints of the last year, an offer 
“by one of the learned Societies, (I believe the 
“Geographical, of Paris, in France,) of four 
“‘hundred francs, for the greatest remnant of 
“American antiquity, it is thought by many 
“gentlemen that this would be entitled to it. 
“Your opinion on the subject would be very 
“ desirable. 

‘* Yours, with high consideration, 
“ BENJAMIN HARDING.” 

This was probably addressed to the eminent 
physician so well known, in St. Louis. It may 
elicit further information regarding the final 
destination of that skeleton, and add to the 
links in the history of a lost race, so often found 
in Kentucky caves, in the shape of immense 
skeletons and skulls, in which a modern skull 
can be placed with ease. The minute record is 
preserved of the discovery of a gigantic female 
skeleton, (with the skin dried to the bones and 
entire,) in a stone tomb in the Mammoth Cave, 
where the atmosphere will preserve a body like 
the Egytian tombs. The details of this female's 
dress, ure also preserved. 

MANSFIELD TRACY WALWORTH. 


EpGartown, November 80th, 1824. 
Sr: 


Your friend, J. A. G , Showed me your 
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last paper, in which some observations wero 
made respecting the neglect of suitable respect 
to Colonel Prescott. He is not the only one that 
is neglected. I make no objection to the move- 
ment on Breed’s-hill, but, I think it a great 
neglect, that so little notice is taken of Concord- 
bridge and the men who first faced the British 
troops. 

Much is said of Lexington—the British met 
with no opposition there. I was an eye-witness to 
the following facts: The people of Medford and 
Acton, and some few of Concord, were the first 
who faced the British at Concord-bridge. The 
British had placed about ninety men as a guard 
at the North-bridge; we had then no certain 
information that any had been killed at Lexing- 
ton; we saw the British making destruction in 
the town of Concord; it was proposed to ad- 
vance to the bridge; on this, Colonel Robinson 
of Medford, together with Major Buttrick, took 
the lead ; strict orders were given not to fire, un- 
less the British fired first; when they advanced 
about half way on the causeway the British fired 
one gun, a second, a third, and then the whole 
body; they killed Colonel Davis of Acton, and 
a Mr. Hosmer. Our people then fired over one 
another's heads, being in a long column, two and 
two; they killed two, and wounded eleven. 
Lieutenant Hawkstone, said to be the greatest 
beauty of the British Army, had his cheeks so 
badly wounded, that it disfigured him much, 
of which he bitterly complained. On this, the 
British fled and assembled on the hill, the North 
side of Concord, and dressed their wounded and 
then began their retreat. As they descended the 
hill, near the road that comes out from Bedford, 
they were pursued ; Colonel Bridge, with a few 
men from Bedford and Chelmsford, came up 
and killed several men, We pursued them and 
killed some; when they got to Lexington, they 
were so close pursued and fatigued, that they 
must have soon surrendered had not Lord Percy 
met them with a large reinforcement and two 
field-pieces. They fired them, but the balls went 
high over our heads, But no cannon ever did 
more execution; such stories of their effects had 
been spread by the Tories through our troops, 
that, from this time, more went back then pur- 
sued. We pursued to Charlestown Common, 
and then retired to Cambridge. 

When the Army collected at Cambridge, Colo- 
nel Prescott, with his Regiment of Minute-men, 
and John Robinson, his Lieutenant-colonel, were 
prompt at being at their post. On the sixteenth 
of June, Colonel Prescott and Colonel Bridge 
were ordered upon Breed's-hill, to heave up a 
breast-work ; they labored all night, and were 
left to fight the British. Reinforcements were or- 
dered; but not one Company went in order. 
Many went to Bunker’s-hill; some went from 
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there as volunteers, part of which belonged to 
General Stark's Regiment. 

Among the volunteers was the ever-to-be-la- 
mented General Warren. When he was intro- 
duced to Colonel Prescott, the Colonel said, 
“General Warren, I have not the pleasure of a 
‘personal acquaintance with you, but from your 
‘known character, I shall fight with cheerfulness 
‘¢ynder you.” General Warren replied: ‘‘Colo- 
4¢nel Prescott, I have not come to take command, 
«but to learn to fight under you.” This I had 
from Colonel Robinson, and believe as much as 
if Ihad heard with my ears; a braver and more 
upright man I never knew. 

Such men as Prescott and Robinson ought not 
to be forgotten by those who write the history 
of the commencement and prosecution of our 

lorious Revolution. The vile slanders cast upon 

old General Putnam are totally without founda- 
tion. He did all that man could do to reinforce 
Prescott, on Breed's-hill. A braver man never 
lived. At that time, our Army was little better 
than a mob, without discipline, and under little 
command, till General Washington came, and 
Gates, and gave it some regularity. Whole Re- 
giments were ordered on perilous duty at once ; 
and the loss of men was from a small circle. 
The Breed's-hill loss fell upon the County of 
Middlesex; about one half of the loss was in 
Prescott’s Regiment, viz: forty-nine killed and 
forty-five wounded. This evil was remedied by 
Washington and Gates ; and in ’76, victory deliv- 
ered Boston, etc. A decent monument at Con- 
cord-bridge, where the first spark was struck, and 
quite as glorious as Breed's-hill, considering the 
circumstances, would be doing no more honor to 
Robinson and Buttrick than they richly deserve. 

I have lived in obscurity on this island, and 
never thought myself of importance enough 
and capable of doing justice to a historical ac- 
count of the transactions of the memorable nine- 
teenth of April, 1775, or of theseventeenth of June. 

Many anecdotes of those days that would do 
honor to individuals, it is most probable will be 
forgotten, The following is one: the Reverend 
Edward Brooks, who lived at Medford, got in- 
telligence of a small party going with relief to 
meet the British ; they had a wagon-load ; Mr. 
Brooks mustered a few men, waylaid them near 
West Cambridge meeting-house; and shot the 
horses and wounded the Lieutenant who com- 
manded them ; took several prisoners before the 
British came up ; and retired. 

Iam, Sir, with respect, yours, 
JOSEPH THAXTER. 

[From The United .States Literary Gazette, 

Boston, Vol. I. No. 17, December 15, 1824. ] 


Horrors or War.—lI send for publication in 
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the Magazine, the following extract from a peti- 
tion, dated, May 9th, 1781—‘‘The Memorial of 
‘* Lucretia Jewett, of Lyme, (Conn.,) humbly 
‘*sheweth, that her late husband, Capt. Joseph 
** Jewett, went into the Continental Service, in the 
‘* defense of this and the rest of the United States, 
‘‘and, in 1776, was captivated on Long Island, 
‘* and was soon after inhumanely murthered or put 
‘*to death by our barbarous and cruel enemy, 
‘‘ leaving your memorialist with a large family of 
‘*small children, nine in number, the oldest of 
‘‘ which, being a daughter, on the sudden and 
‘‘shocking news of the captivity and murder of 
‘ther father, was flung into fits of falling sick- 
‘* ness, of which sickness she still languishes, and 
‘*has been and still is a great cost and charge.” 

After speaking of the debts of the estate, and 
‘*that she ‘‘ was left to bring up and support said 
‘*children on the freehold only, and great part of 
‘*that in lands unimproved, and of burdensome 
‘* Taxes of which Thirty-one pounds, fourteen shil- 
‘lings is due, more than she can any way pay; ” 
she adds : ‘* The heirs or children of your memo- 
‘*rialist being all still minors under age, except the 
‘aforesaid daughter, who is rendered almost in- 
‘*sane by reason of the aforesaid disorder ; there- 
‘* fore, your memorialist humbly prays your honors 
“ to take her unhappy case into your consideration, 
‘*and grant her an abatement of said taxes, or that 
‘*some suitable person be appointed to make sale 
‘*of so much lands as to discharge said rates, or 
‘‘in some other way grant relief, as your honors 
‘in your wisdom may think best; and your me- 
**morialist as in duty bound will ever pray.”— 
She was allowed to sell the lands. 

T. F. De Y. 


A CLOSING INCIDENT OF THE War oF 1812. 
The first news of Peace, received in New York, 
was brought by the British Sloop-of-war, Fa- 
vorite, which was piloted in the harbor, on 
Saturday evening, February 11th, 1815. The 
introduction of this, then, “ joyful tidings,” is 
thus described by an eyewitness: “Years ago, 
“ the office of the old (newspaper,) Gazette, was in 
‘“* Hanover-square, near the corner of Peari-street. 
“It was a place of resort for news and conver- 
“sation, especially in the evening. The even- 
“ing of February.11th, 1815, was cold; and at 
“a late hour, only Alderman Cebra and an- 
“other gentleman were left with Father Lang, 
“the genius of the place. The office was about 
“being closed, when a pilot rushed in and stood 
“for a moment so entirely exhausted as to be un- 
“able to speak. ‘He has great news,’ exclaim- 
“‘ed Mr. Lang. Presently the pilot, gasping for 
“ breath, whispered, intelligibly, ‘Peace! Peace!’ 
“The gentlemen lost their breath as fest as the 
“pilot gained his. Directly the pilot was able 
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“to say, ‘An English sloop-of-war is below, 
“* with news of a Treaty of Peace.’ They say 
‘that Mr. Lang exclaimed in greater words then 
“he ever used before or after. All handsrushed 
“into Hanover-square, crying, ‘Peace! peace! 
““*peace’! The windows flew up, for families 
“lived there then. No sooner were the inmates 
“sure of the sweet sounds of Peace, than the 
“ windows began to glow with brilliant illumin- 
“ ations, 

“ The cry of ‘Peace! Peace! Prace!’ spread 
“through the City at the top of all voices. No 
“one stopped to inquire about ‘ Free trade and 
“ sailors’ rights.’ No one enquired whether ey- 
“en the national honor had been preserved. 
“The matter by which politicians had irritated 
“the nation into the War, had lost all their im- 
“portance. It was enongh that the ruinous War 
“was over. An old man on Broadway, attract- 
“ed to his door by the noise, was seen to pull 
“ down immediately, a placard ‘To Let,’ which 
“had been long posted up. Never was there 
“such joy in theCity. A few evenings after, 
“ there was a general illumination ; and, although 
‘¢the snow was a foot deep and soaked with rain, 
“ yet the streets were crowded with men and wo- 
“men, eager to see and partake of everything 
“which had in it the sight or taste of Peace.” 


This English vessel-of-war was allowed to 
ass the various Forts into the harbor, by the 
tollowing order :— 


“ Adj't. Gen’l’s. Office, 3d Ward. 
“New York, llth Feb’y, 1815. 

“ ArteR OrpDERS—The Commandants of the 
“several Forts within the Harbor of New York, 
“ will permit His Britannic Majesty’s Ship Fa- 
“vorite, commanded by the Hon. James A. 
“Mude, under a flag of truce, with Anthony St. 
“ John Baker, Esq., bearer of a Treaty of Peace 
“between Great Britain and the United States, 
“to pass up the City to such anchorage as may 
“be deemed desirable to the Commander of said 
“ ship.” 

“Mr. Baker and suite will be permitted to 
“Jand at such place as he may deem proper and 
“pass to Washington City, the seat of Govern- 
“ment.—The Hon. Captain Mude is requested 
“to report his arrival in the Harbor, to the com- 
“ manding officer of the District. 

“By Command of Col. B, Bogardus, Comm’g 
“Third Military District. 

“ THos, CHRYSTIE. 
“ Asst. Adj’t. Gen’l.” 
T. F. Dr V. 


BatTr.e or RamMsovur’s Mitu--In THE Histor- 


icaAL Maacazine for July, 1867, is an account of 





Ramsour’s Battle; on page 25, isthename of Cap- 
tain J ames Houston, from Iredell County, North 
Carolina, who was wounded there. He pre- 


served a list of the names of his Company, in 
that Battle, of which the following is a copy ; 


June 24, 1780, 
“Moses White, 
“Angus McCauley, 
“Robert Brevard, Junt 
“Adam Terrence, Sent 
“ Adam Terrence, Junt 
“Charles Quigley, 

“ Jes., or Jas., Gulleck, 
“ Benj" Brevard, 
“Thomas Templeton, 
“ John Caldwell, 
“Joseph McCaron, or 
““McCaule,} 
‘James Young, 
“James Gray, 
“Philip Logan, (Iris 
“ wn Vint,” F ( ») 
“Daniel Bryson, 
“Ne of Soldiers, 33.” 


“'W™ Davidson, Lieut., 
“David Eavins, Do. 
“David Byers, 
“Robert Byers, 

“ Nat. Ewing 

“ Alex' Worke, 

“'W™ Creswell, 

“ W™ Irvin, 

“John Hovis or, Jovis, 
“ John Thompson, 

“ John Beard, 

“ John Poston, 
“Robert Poston, 
“Paul Cunningham, 

“ John McConneil, 
“John Singleton, 


This Captain Houston was the paternal 
grandfather of Doctor G. 8. J. Houston, now a 
practicing physician, in the lower part of Ire- 
dell; of Doctor James H. Houston, of Alabama; 
and of R. B. B. Houston, Esquire, in Catawba- 
county, North Carolina; and the maternal, 
grandfather of Charles J. and W. 8. Harris, 
Esquires, of Cabarrus-county, North Carolina. 

E, F. R 

Davipson CoLuEGcE, N. C. 


ANTHRACITE Coau.—The anthracite coal of 
Pennsylvania was first used by two blacksmiths 
of Wyoming Valley, in 1768. 

Judge Fell, of Wilkesbarre, was the first to 
use “stone coal” in the common grate, for do- 
mestic heating. His original experiment, in 
1808, excited great curiosity. It was made in a 
wooden grate much like the iron ones now 
used. 

An old book called The Free Mason’s Monitor, 
in the library of Judge Fell’s daughter, has a 
manuscript note on one of its fly-leaves, relating 
to this first successful effort to domesticate 
anthracite coal : 

“ Feb, 11, of Masonry 5,808, Made the experi- 
“ment of burning the common stone coal of the 
“Valley in a grate, in a common fireplace, in my 
“house; and find it will answer the purpose of 
“fuel, making a clearer and better fire, at less 
“expense, than burning wood in the common 
“way.—Borough of Wilkesbarre, Feb. 11, 1808. 

“ JessE Feu.” 
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Tae Pourcuase oF ALAskaA.—The warrant 
for the payment of the purchase money for 
Alaska, and General Spinner’s draft for the 
game, were duly signed some months since. The 
following is a copy of the receipt given by the 
Russian Minister: 

“The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and 
“Minister Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the 
“ Emperor of all the Russias, do hereby acknowl- 
* edge to have received at the Treasury Depart- 
“ment, in Washington, seven millions, two hun- 
“dred thousand dollars, in coin, being the full 
“amount due from the United States to Russia, 
“jin consideration of the cession by the latter 
“power to the former of certain territory, de- 
“scribed in the Treaty entered into by the Em- 
“peror of all the Russias and the President of 
“the United States, on the thirtieth day of March, 
* 1867. 

“ STOECKL. 

“ Wasuinaton, Aug. 1, 1868.” 


Wo BrRoucnHtT NEGROES TO CHARLESTON AND 
SOLD THEM AS SLAVES ? 


We publish below, a table, carefully prepared 
from the records of the Custom-house, in Charles- 
ton, in 1820, showing the number of African 
Slaves imported from Africa into Charleston, 
from the first of January, 1804, to the thirty- 
first of December, 1807, and by whom : 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Bristol, Rhode Island 
Newport, Rhode Island..... 
Providence, Rhode Island. . . 
Warren, Rhode Island 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. . 
Baltimore, Md. 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Charleston 

By foreigners 

By South Carolinians 


300 
100 18,048 


38,776 


Of the thirty-nine thousand Africans imported 
during these years into Charleston, the people of 
South Carolina imported only two thousand and 
six. Great Britain imported and sold there, nine- 
teen thousand, six hundred, and Rhode Island, 
eight thousand, two hundred, of the thirty-nine 
thousand slaves. Rhode Island, in order that she 
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might see that the auction-block realized the 
value of her importations, had, in Charleston, 
eighty-eight of her trusty natives, as the consignees 
of her cargoes. Now, let it be recollected, that this 
was long after the Constitution went into full oper- 
ation, in 1789, and just before the entire prohibi- 
tion of the African slave-trade took place, in 
1808. MERCURY. 


TaLLy-sT1cKs.—Notched Sticks were used by 
| small tradesmen, in the interior of Germany, in 
| the beginning of the present century. Professor 

Rau distinctly remembers them. An instructive 
suggestion is presented. They are probably peculiar 
to no one people or race, but have served from the 
earliest times, for transmitting brief items of infor- 
mation; and consequently for ages before writing 
materials were thought of. From what rude con- 
ceits the noblest Arts have sprung! Primitive 
agents of epistolary correspondance, notched-sticks, 
are still employed for that purpose in the East. Mr. 
A. 8. Bickmore, in his account of the Hinos, or 
Hairy Men of Yesso’—aborigines of Japan—says 
‘* they have no written characters, but the old men 
**can send intelligence to one another by means 
‘of sticks, notched in different manners.” 
—American Journal of Science. May, 1868. 


New Yors, August 16, 1868. T. E. 


Mr. Epwarp Everett HAs has written, 
for a recent Atlantic Monthly, an article on the 
Slave Trade, which is too good in the main to 
be spoiled by any flunkeyism towards Old Eng- 
land or New England, doing homage to hypoc- 
risy in either or both. 

Among the compliments of the newspaper 
critics, which the careful scissors of his pub- 
lishers select for advertising repetition in an- 
nouncing a new book, by this charming writer, 
he is credited with “a truly religious hatred of 
“ humbug and pretension.” 

Now, how could this righteous hater of hum- 
bug and false pretences give us such a chapter 
on “First and Last,” without once mentioning 
the fact that Boston was the jirst port on this 
Continent that began the Slave Trade? Nay, 
how could he have the face to parade that old 
story of the negro interpreter being sent back to 
Guinea, in 1646, as a proof that Massachusetts 
made, so early, her protest against the Slave 
Trade? It is all “humbug,” and a case of 
“ false pretences!” For, while that incident itself 
presents not a trace of hostility to the Slave 
Trade, which the Puritans of Massachusetts 
themselves inaugurated on this Continent, a few 
years before, their Statue-book furnishes a law, 
passed in that very year, (1646), by which the 
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export, for trade, of Indians for Negroes, was duly 
provided for. 

The publisher of the History of Slavery in 
Massachusetts ought to provide a cheap edition 
tor Common Schools and Academies in that 
State; but the Reverend Mr. Hale is without ex- 
cuse, for he is a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the American Antiquarian 
Society, and “all that sort of thing, you know.” 
If he fails to correct himself in the next col- 
lected edition, perhaps his reputation as a “ tru- 
“ly religious hater,” etc., may suffer. Verh. 
sap. sat. M. 


XVII.— QUERIES. 


Dr. Macratu.—This gentleman was a prac- 
tising physician in Queens-county, in 1725. 
Can any of the readers of the Historica. 
MaGazinE furnish particulars for a biographi- 
cal sketch of him? o’c. 


ANECDOTE OF GENERAL Scott.—The Revy- 


erend Mr. TwomBxy, formerly Pastor of one of | 


the Presbyterian Churches, Albany, introduced 
the following anecdote of General Scott, in a | 
Sermon he preached, some two or three years | 
ago, to the Young Men of that city. He was 
reported to have said, “that when General Scott | 
“ wasin Mexico, in front of its fortified walls, he | 
“demanded a forlorn hope to make a breach. He | 
“said to his men: ‘I want three hundred men, 
“*to-day, willing to die for: their country. 
“* Those who are willing to die for their country 
«will step three paces to the front when I raise | 
“*¢my sword.’ A stillness prevailed throughout | 
“the whole line of noble hosts. Every eye was | 
“upward and upon the General; and as the | 
“sword went up, every man in the whole line 
“‘ advanced three paces. 

“Thus we stand. Christ is our General. He | 
“wants three hundred to reform the young | 
“men.” &c. 

Can you refer to any work which authorizes | 
the above statement? It appears to me very 
unmilitary on the part of a General, and con- 
trary to what I have always conceived of Gene- 
ral Scott’s character, in particular. 


Aupany, N. Y. OMEGA. 


i 

THREE years and a half ago the President of 
the United States was murdered, and the whole 
North went spontaneously into morning. Monu- 
ments were projected ; Monument Associations 
were formed; plenty of people nominated them- 
selves as Treasurers to receive contributions; 
there were to be costly and pretentious monu- 
ments; and there were to be some erected by 
contributions which should not exceed one dollar 
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from any individual. The grief was sincere, 
but it was shallow ; or else, in this country, we 
do not believe inmonuments. Not one has been 
completed. The accumulation of the funds sub- 
denly stopped ; and the moneys paid have not 
been all publicly accounted for. No State, 
city, town, park, cemetery, or public institution 
has been named after Abraham Lincoln, in any 
really public way—not even an avenue or a tug- 
boat bears his name—and yet the name itself is 
euphonious if not elegant. Is the moral that, 
while the paths of glory lead but to the grave, 
the foot-prints of those who have trod them are 
soon effaced by the winds of currents in public 
opinion, counter to their lives or by the smooth 
broom of general forgetfulness? Or is the moral 
only another sign of the breathless haste in 
modern political and social movements which can 
hardly stop to bury the dead past, much less to 
remember it? Buckingham had no other monu- 
;ment than the detestation of the subjects of 
| Charles IL: Lincoln needs none other than the 
| memory of his countrymen. And yet it is not to 
the credit of our thoughtfulness, and does not 
prove the sincerity of past grief, that we have 

one nothing to keep his name familiar in men’s 
mouths as household words. 





XVIII.—REPLIES. 


Its. (27. M., IL, iii. 310) In the proper trans- 
lation of Matthew vi. 33., the pronoun “his” and 
not * its” is required by the Greek : and if there 
be any obscurity, it belongs to the original. 

B. 


DispuTeD AurHorsaip, (7H. M,, IL, v. 57, 58). 
I, 


A correspondent signing himself ‘“ D1ck,” 
propounds a question in regard to the disputed 
authorship of the Poem entitled, Zear down 
the flaunting lie. It was written by Chaplain 
WittraM OLanp Bourne, Editor of the 
Soldier's Friend, a Christian gentleman, capa- 


| ble of writing that, and ever a far better, piece 


of Poetry. Mr. Bourne can furnish every re- 
quisite proof of authorship; and has pub- 
lished much on the subject. To him your cor- 
respondent “ Dick” is referred for farther par- 
ticulars. 

As to the Prison Life of Jefferson Davis, the 
| following is derived from a distinguished 
| Brigadier-general of the United States Army, 
| who was an intimate friend of Haprne, and 
|near neighbor as to residence: General V., 
a great student of history, had already formed 
the idea that the Prison Life of Davis was 
bogus, and modelled after the work, O’Mzara’s 
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Conversations with Napoleon at St. Helena, when 
he met Halpine, and inquired into the circum- 
stances. Halpine laughed, and admitted that HE 
had written the book within three weeks ; and 
that, with the exception that it was founded 
on a few notes furnished, and on anintimate ac- 
quaintance with the taste and habits of Davis, 
it was nothing more than a fancy sketch. 
New York Cry. ANCHOR, 


Il. 


(The following, from our own scrap-book, is also respon- | 


sive to the Query under consideration.—Ep. Hist, Maa.) 


‘‘George Francis Train asserts that the book 
“entitled Prison Life of Jefferson Davis, and 


“ purporting to be the work of Dr. Craven, was | 


“written in nine days by the late General C. G. 
“ Halpine.” 

The above paragraph is going the rounds of 
the press, as an item of strange news. 

The book, our readers will remember, came out 
in New York soon after the release of Mr. 
Davis on bail from his imprisonment at Fortress 
Monroe. It was the sensation of the day ; and 
excited deep interest for the famous prisoner 
whose story of life it assumed to give. While 
it stirred the hearts of the Southern people, of 
whose lost cause he was the official head, it 
awakened the curiosity, removed the prejudices, 
and enlisted the sympathies, of Northern men, 
in behalf of one fallen from high estate, a weary, 
feeble captive, who yet challenged admiration 
for the equanimity of his bearing and the ac- 
complishments of his mind, 

Our readers will be astonished to learn that 
the averment of Mr, Train is true ; and that this 
popular book, over which so much of feeling, 
of indignation, pity, interest, and admiration has 
been created and expended, isa work of imagina- 
tion—a novel woven upon slender threads of fact. 

Soon after the admission of Mr. Davis to 
bail, Craven, the Surgeon of the post, went to 
New York, where he met his quondam mess- 
mate of the same Staff, General Halpine. This 
literary friend congratulated him forthwith on 
this opportunity he had to immortalize himself 
in print ; and at the same time make money by 


ble. Halpine asked him where were his notes. 
He replied, he had none, and could not do it. 
Then said Halpine give me whatever materials 
you haye; and I will write in your name, and 
we will share the profits. This was agreed to. 
Craven furnished three letters of Mrs. Davis 
to him, and some notes written on the margin 
of a Herald by Mr. Davis, touching the points 
he desired Reverdy Johnson to make, in defend- 
ing him for treason. This was all the authentic 
matter supplied. 


| 
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At the request of General Halpine, Craven 
also made out a list of the officers of the post 
and their days for going on duty, and other 
little details of the post and garrison, and of 
Mr. Davis. 

Halpine then called to see several Confederates 
in New York, among others, on General Dick 
Taylor. He pumped them as to Mr. Davis, and 
his views and opinions on public matters ; also 
in regard to leading Southern men, and Mr. 
Davis’ relations and feelings towards them, ete. 

A Philadelphia publishing-house now ad- 
vertised that it was soon to put forth a life of 
Davis; and Halpine saw the importance of an- 
ticipating this publication by his book. It was 
arranged in New York to get it out immediate- 
ly. He agreed to furnish his publisher forty 
pages of foolscap, manuscript, daily. And he 
sat down to write—and wrote forty pages 
daily for nine days, when the book was com- 
pleted—the web of his fertile brain and accom- 
plished mind. 

The book was of great service to Mr. Davis; 
and General Halpine’s.share of the profits was 
seven thousand dollars last March, when he 
communicated to us the above facts from his 
own graphic and eloquent lips. 

This is one of the curiosities of literature, and 
illustrates the talents of the man who could so. 
plausibly manufacture out of whole cloth the 
Prison Life of Jefferson Davis, with his private 
views and opinions, concerning men and things. 
—Charleston Mercury, Oct. 22. 1868, 


XIX.—BOOKS. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tur Histortoa. MaGazrnz, are respectfully re- 
uested to forward the same either direct to “ Henry B, 
awson, Morrisania, N, ¥.,” or to Messrs. Cuaries 
Sorrner & Co., Bookseliers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.) 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


1.—Antiquity of the name of Scott, with brief historical 
Notes. A paper read before the Western Reserve Histori- 
cal Society, by Martin B. Scott, Cleveland, Ohio. Boston: 


s : | David Clapp &Son. 1869. Octavo, pp. 15. For private cir- 
a book on Jeff. Davis. The idea seemed new 


. : * . ! 
to Mr. Craven; and he said it was impractica- | 


culation. 


Weare glad to see so many of our active busi- 
ness-men engaged, during their brief hours of re- 
creation, in the pursuit of knowledge which they 
do not already possess, and in the dissemination 
of that which they have already acquired. 
Among these our readers know Judge Tuthill of 
Iowa and Mr. Poor of Portland, Mr. Murphy of 
Brooklyn and Mr. Munsell of Albany, Mr. John 
Ward Dean of Boston and the author of this 
tract ; and the country is enjoying the benefit of 
their good example as well as the results of their 
judicious labor. 
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In the tract which is before us, Mr. Scott has 
entered very zealously on a search for the origin of 
his family-name ; and, in that inquiry, he has 
carried us back as far as the days of Moses, and 
eastward as far as Egypt! Thence, by way of 

in, he brings us through Ireland into Scot- 
land ; and so, if he isnot mistaken, a family of 
primitive Gypsies—carpet-baggers of that day— 
is made to give a name toa country in which 
it *‘ squatted”—a country which, before, seems 
tohave had no name—instead of the country 
giving a surname to divers wanderers from itis 
borders, who, before, had nothing but the single 
individual name which their respective mothers 
had given to them, in their infancy. 

All this is curious and interesting, especially to 
the Scorrs ; and, without considering the bene- 
fit which may result from such an elaborate in- 
quiry, it must be admitted by every one, that it 
has cost its Author a great deal of labor and the 
employment of a great variety of material. 

tt is a very neatly-printed pamphlet ; and, we 
believe, was printed for private circulation only. 


2%—Louis X VII. and Eleazar Williams. Were oy the 
Same Person? By Francis Vinton, 8.T. P. Reprinted 
from Putnam’s Magazine, for the Long Island Historical 
Bociety. 1868. Octavo, pp. 12. 

The curious inquiry, ‘‘ Have we a Bourbon 
‘among us?” which was started some years 
since and advocated so zealously by Mr. Hanson, 
is revived by the more widely known Assistant- 
minister of old Trinity, in the tract before us, 

There is very much in this matter, we are in- 
clined to believe, that the world has not yet ac- 
knowledged ; and, unless we are prepared to throw 
discredit on the veracity and personal integrity 
of respectable men, such as the late Mr. Hanson 
and the Reverend Doctor Vinton, we confess we 
do not see how the conclusions which they have 
reached will not be concurred in by every candid 
man. Indeed, we are not prepared to dismiss 
with a sneer of contempt, and wholly disregard, 
testimony such as we find staring us in the face, 
on this very remarkable subject. 

As a specimen of fine book-making, especially 
of ‘privately -printed books,” so called, there is 
nothing in this‘tract which is creditable either to 
the artizan or the publisher. 


_ B r. Sin 
——s 

We have received a copy of this tract through 
the Post Office; and have no knowledge of its 
Author or its origin. We have, however, looked 
over it with considerable interest; and have 
seen in it enough to satisfy us that its Author has 
devoted considerable attention to the subject 
of which it treats. 
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He denies the Sovereignty of the People, be- 
cause the People would then be responsible to 
no one. He insists that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence organized a Commonwealth; that the 
adoption of the Articles of Confederation was a 
retrograde movement, antagonistic to the Decla- 
ration; that the Constitution restored, to some 
extent, the order of things, asthe Declaration left 
it; etc.,—in short, it is John Quincy Adams's 
Jubilee Discourse, hashed and served over again, 
with sundry additions to render the dish more 
palatable than it otherwise would be, to those 
who had no relish for it originally. 

As another contribution to the literature of 
the Constitution it is noteworthy; and it may 
be usefully read by all who want reasons for be- 
coming advocates for a despotism. 


4.—Reasons for the regulation of the use of coat-armor 
in the United States, including a ~ or taxing the em- 
cayman of suchinsignia, By W. itmore. Boston: 
1 Octavo, pp. 8. 

Those who desire to sport coats of arms on 
their wheelbarrows or to blazon them on the 
front of their pig-pens, it seems to us, should be 
freely allowed to do so, without being taxed for 
the enjoyment of that whim; provided their 
next-door neighbor shall sustain no damage by 
the operation. Our friend, Mr. Whitmore, 
seems to suppose, however, that such an use of 
coat-arms should be privileged to those only who 
shall file their claims in the Federal Court and 
pay an annual tax for the same. 

Seriously, this farcical use of coats of arms— 
an Irish dry-goods vender sporting the Royal 
arms of Scotland, for instance—has become a 
nuisance; and we are sorry to see so sensible a 
man as Mr. Whitmore favor, everso slightly, such 
a practice. The use of a family shield and 
crest, by those to whom they properly belong, is well 
enough; but the indiscriminate use of shields 
belonging to other people, by Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, on dog-collars, go-carts, and signet-rings, 
is simply preposterous, 


5.—The Central Water-line from the Ohio River to the 
Virginia Capes, connecting the Kanawha and James-riv- 
ers, affording the shortest outlet of navigation from the 
Midsissippi basin to the Atlantic. Richmond, Va.: 1868. 
Octavo, pp. 95. 

One of those elaborate productions through 
which the public is made acquainted, from time 
to time, with the business peculiarities of some 
particular section of country or line of commu- 
nication. It treats of the proposed communi- 
cation, via the James and Kanawha-rivers, be- 
tween the Western States and the Atlantic; but ita 
Authors forget that, in the absence of a market 
at the outlet on the Atlantic, all lines of com- 
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munication are useless, Until Virginia shall es- 
tablish a sea-port and a market, she cannot con- 
trol any portion of the Western trade. 

New York, after all, controls the commerce of 
the country; and the petty country towns, such 
as Boston, Philadelphia, and Portland, may as 
well make up their minds to be contented with 
the sight of the sourgrapes. As for Virginia, 
the day has not yet come when the West shall 
empty its produce into her lap. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


6.—Memorial Volume of the Semi-Centennial Anniver- 
sary of the Second ares Church of Glenville, N. Y., 
November #1, 1868. By Rev. F. F. Wilson. Scotia, N. Y.: 


1868. Octavo, pp. 61. 


In this very neat pamphlet, we have the record | 


of the joyous celebration of its fiftieth birth- 
day, by theSecond Reformed Church, at Glen- 
ville, the only town in Schenectady-county which 
is North of the Mohawk. 

It seems to be proper that the ecclesiastical 
representatives of the Dutch should rest their 
narratives on the history which their ancestors 
left; and we honor them for doing so, when, as 
is gencrally the case, they refer to those ancestors 
with modesty and fidelity to the truth, and with- 
out the exaggeration and falsehood which mark 
the corresponding reference, by New England- 
ers, to the Puritanic founders of New England. 
We approve, therefore, the simple allusion by Mr. 
Wilson, the author of the Historical Discourse 
which formed a leading portion of the exercises, 
to ‘‘the sturdy principles of the fatherland,” of 
those who, in 1644, settled at Schagh-nac-taa-daa. 
Settlements were made there, as we said, in 1644; 
the land was bought from the Mohawks, by Ar- 
ent van Curler, in 1661; the first ‘‘ Reformed 
‘Protestant Dutch Church” was built there, in 
1684 ; the massacre of the inhabitants occurred 
in 1690, when among the slain was Dominie Pe- 
trus Tasschemacher, the Pastor ; a second Pastor 
came from Holland, in 1700; in 1748, a second 
massacre occurred; in 1771, an Academy was 
opened; the Church Academy was erected in 
1785 ; in 1795, Union College was incorporated ; 
in 1798, the settlement became a City ! 

After glancing at the rise and progress of Un- 
ion College, Mr. Wilson alludes to Scotia, on the 
opposite side of the river, which was vested in 
Sander Leendertse Glen, in 1662, and seems to 
have mostly remained in his family, until our own 
day. In 1814, a prayer-meeting was commenced 
in this portion of the town of Schenectady, by 
Gerard Beekman, father of the Hon. James W. 
Beekman of New York; and this led to the or- 
ganization, in 1818, of a Christian Church, under 
the title of ‘‘The North Branch of the Reform- 
‘ted Dutch Church at Schenectady.” Professor 
Yates of Union College seems to have served asa 
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volunteer Pastor of this Church, from its origi 
until 1822, when Professor Proudfit aaues 
him, also as a volunteer. In 1826, the first regu- 
lar Pastor, Rev. James Murphy, was called ; Rev. 
Harmon B. Stryker, in 1834; Rev. A. J. Switz, 
in 1838; Rev. A. B. Crocker, in 1842; Revs. 
John Austin Yates and Edwin Vedder succeeded, 
as ‘‘supplies;” and, in 1851, Rev. N. D. William- 
son was called to the Pastorate. In 1857, Rev. 
Elbert Slingerland succeeded; and in 1861, Rev. 
Philip Berry. Rev. F. F. Wilson was called in 
1864, and continues to occupy the pulpit to this 
time. 

When this Church was organized, the Town of 
Glenville constituted the Fourth Ward of theCity 
of Schenectady ; but, in 1820, it was set off, sep- 
arate from the City. In 1822, the meeting-house 
of this Church was completed and dedicated. 
In 1834, the name of the Church was changed to 
‘* The Second Reformed Protestant Dutch Church 
“of Glenville ;” and prosperity and peace sur- 
rounded it. 

Besides this J7istorical Discourse, which is well- 
written and exceedingly appropriate, —although 
it might have been improved by the addition of 
some statistics—this Memorial Volume contains 
the hymns which were prepared for the occasion 
by Revs. Doctor Stryker and Professor M. W. Wil- 
son ; the Addresses of the Rev. Messrs. Elmendorf, 
Dubois, and Wortman, and Elder John Sanders ; 
a list of the original members of the Church, 
November 21, 1818; and a list of the successive 
Boards of officers. 

As a whole, although it lacks the completeness 
which so peculiarly marked the address of Dom- 
inie Cole of Yonkers, (H. M., II. v., 67, 68,) 
this Historical Discourse is exceeding interesting ; 
and asa ‘‘local” it will be found very desirable 
to both the student and the collector. 


7.—Address delivered by Mr. A. A. Low before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, January 
21, 1869, in su t of a serics of Resolutions offered by 
him or adoption by the Chamber, on the — of resum- 
ing Specie Payments. Sine loco, sine anno. tavo, pp. 28. 

Another of those solid arguments by Mr. Low, 
to which we have heretofore alluded. The prac- 
tical wisdom of such an advocate is worth a 
cargo of theories started by mere speculators; 
and we are only surprised that one who is so 


| well informed and so deeply interested in the 


welfare of the country as Mr. Opdyke, is found 
among those who widely differ from him. 


8.—Builetin of the Eesex Institute. Volume I. Number 
L January, 1869. Salem: 1869. Octavo, pp. 20. 

The Essex Institute, judging from what we hear 
of it through the newspapers, is an active organi- 
zation , but, as we have seen none of its recent 
publications except this, we know nothing of the 
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character of its labors, beyond this general jour- 
nalistic description. 

This Bulletin seems to be a popular exhibit of 
portions of its doings—what the populace are 
supposed to feel no interest in, is to be kept for 
publication in ‘‘ another form.” 

The number before us is very neatly printed ; 
and will, undoultedly, be found very useful to 
the Society, asa ready medium of communication 
with the world. 


0.—OF FICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


9.—Proceedings of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Westchester, for the year 1868. Charles E. 
Johnson, Clerk. Sing Sing, N.Y: 1869. Octavo, pp. 465. 

The County of Westchester is one of the 
oldest in the State; and its situation makes it 
one of the most important of the “rural dis- 
“tricts.” It contains not far from a hundred 
and twenty thousand inhabitants; it paid, in 
1868, nearly eleven hundred thousand dollars in 
taxes; and its assessment-rolls amounted to 
nearly fifty millions of dollars. 

The volume before us contains the proceed- 
ings of its Board of Supervisors—the local Leg- 
islature on which devolves the duty of provid- 
ing for the proper government of the several 
Towns, the support of the Poor, etc.;—and to 
those who reside in the County especially, it is 
peculiarly interesting. 


10.—Manual of the Corporation of the City of New York. 
1868. | beng Shannon, Clerk of the Common Council. 
[New York: 1869.) Octavo, pp. xiv, 912. 

In this portly volume, we have the first of the 
series of Manuals, issued by the successor in office 
of our venerable friend, the late David T. Valen- 
tine, so long the Clerk of Common Council of the 
City of New York; and we are pleased in being 
able to say that the high character which the 
Manual has heretofore secured, will not suffer 
from this new comer, if, indeed, the volume 
before us does not surpass any which preceded 
it, in the beauty of its typography as well as in 
the completeness and accuracy of its statistics, 

One feature of this volume, especially, will 
commend it to the favor of every student and 
lawyer in the country—for the first time, as we 
happen to know, the ancient Charters of the 
City have been evactly copied, with all their pe- 


culiarities of spelling, capitals, and punctua- | 


tion ;—and there is very little relating to the 
various Departments and Institutions of New 
York which is not minutely and accurately set 
forth, in its pages. 

The historical matter, with which the volume 
closes, is very interesting. It consists of a 
paper on “The Battle of Harlem Heights,” by 
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destruction of Rivington’s Press, by a party of 
raiders from Connecticut; a description of the 
City in 1806; a paper on “The old Fly-market 
“ Butchers,” by Colonel Thomas F. De Voe; a 
description of the fortifications of the Harbor 
and City, 1613-1812, by the late Samuel L. 
Mitchell, LL.D.; a series of Notes on the City of 
New York, in 1758 and 1754; and a series of 
the Returns, by the notorious Cunningham, of 
the prisoners confined, during the War of the 
Revolution, in the old Provost (now the Hall 
of Records) in New York. 

The pictorial illustrations of this volume far 
surpass in beauty those of any of its predecessors. 
The large bird’s-eye view of the City, and its 
vicinity—ranging from Throg’s-neck to Staten- 
island—is one of the most beautiful specimens 
of engraving which we have ever seen; while 
the wood-cuts which illustrate the descriptions 
of the various institutions, are really as many 
gems of art, as uncommon in such works as this, 
as they will be acceptable to the reader. 

The form of the volume has been improved 
by enlarging the page and avoiding the dumpy 
appearance which Mr. Valentine's issues always 
possessed ; while the clear type, and tinted pa- 
per, and excellent press-work, have served to 
make still more acceptable to the reader, the 
exceedingly important information, to the bur- 
ghers of New York, which the volume presents. 

The volume, as a whole, affords the best 
evidence that a master-hand controlled it, in its 
passage through the press; and we congratulate 


| the Editor on the perfect success of this, his 


first, attempt at Manual-making. 


11.—The History of Woburn, Middlesex County, Mase., 
Sromthe Grant of its territory to Charlestown, in_ 1640, to 
the year 1860. By Samuel Sewall, A.M. With a Memorial 
Sketch of the Author, by Rev. Charles C. Sewall. Boston: 
Wiggin & Lunt, 1868. Octavo, pp. 657. 

This volume, which we have only just received 
although publised some months since,contains 
a history of Woburn, formerly Charlestown-vil- 
lage, by the venerable Pastor of the Parish. It 
originated in a series of historical lectures, begun 
many years since and delivered at intervals, as 
opportunity offered. In 1862, after the good 
fashion, in such matters, of our Eastern neigh- 
bors, the Town proposed to the Author that he 
should complete the work for the press ; and the 
proposition having been complied with, the vol- 
ume under notice is the result of the arrange- 
ment, 

The settlement dates from the year 1640; in 
1642, it was incorporated, with the name of 
“ Wooborne.” The Author has carefully traced 
the history of the Town, from that time until 
1860, with great particularity ; and he has added 


Henry B. Dawson; a series of Notes on the | thereto a Genealogical Register of the early set- 
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tlers and their descendants. All. this has been 
accomplished at the expense of great labor ; and 
with one or two exceptions, the work is among 
the very best of its class. 

We have noticed, much to our disgust, that 
there is neither a Table of Contents nor an Index 
to the work ; and its usefulness will be necessa- 
ily impaired by this strange neglect of the Pub- 
lishers—the venerable Author may be excused for 
leaving that portion of the work to other hands, 
while the Publishers can have no excuse for so 
great neglect of their duty. 

We have noticed, also,there isno map of the 
town, nor any cuts of its public buildings nor of 
the town itself—certainly an oversight which we 
should not have expected from those who wrote 
or published for the use of the future rather than 
for that of the past. 

We have noticed, also, that Edward Johnson, 
one of the founders of the Town, has been strange- 
ly confounded with an illiterate carpenter who, 
also, is said to have settled in the town, about 
1637; as well as with a third person, of the 
name, a resident of another Colony, who very 
probably wrote The Wonder-working Providence. 
‘There is no more reliable evidence of the truth of 
this portion of the narrative than there is of the 
truth of Sinbad the Sailor ; and we are astonish- 
ed that the unsupported statements, on this sub- 
ject, of Mr. Savage, and the still more baseless 
romance of William Frederic Poole, should have 
deceived so sensible a man as the Author of this 
work seems to have been. 

The volume is very neatly printed; and to 
those who possess leisure to turn over its leaves 
and search for its contents it will undoubtedly be 
very welcome: tosuch as we are, however, unto 
whom every minute of working time is precious, 
it will be less useful because of its want of an 


Index. 


12.—History of the town of Lexington, Middlesex Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts, from its first settlement to 1868, with a 
alogical Register of Lexington families. By Charles 


a Boston: Wiggin & Lunt. 1868. Octavo, pp. 449, 


This volume, too, is an official town-history, 
prepared and published, at the expense of the 
Town, for the purpose of preserving its history 
and of making it more widely known. Unlike 
the History of Woburn, last referred to, it is pro- 
vided with an ample Table of Contents and two 
Indices ; and a variety of well-executed illustra- 
tions add to the value of the work. 

The author of this work has admirably dis- 
charged the duty which his townsmen seem to 
have imposed upon him; and we have, accord- 
ingly, one of the very best town-histories which 
has ever fallen into our hands. It seems to leave 
nothing unnoticed, either of public interest or 
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family descent ; and, as it should do, it views all 
these from the local stand-point, rather than from 
a general point of view. 

We say it should be local, rather than general, in 
its character and tendencies; and we mean, by 
this, to assume the responsibility of all that we 
say. The volume is a purely local publication. 
It isa Town history; written forthe Town ; pub- 
lished by the Jown. It is the plea of the Town ; 
in behalf of the Zown, in matters in which the 
Town is greatly concerned. What the Town does 
not claim in this volume, therefore, cannot rea- 
sonably be claimed for the Town hereafter ; and 
as the Town ‘‘ puts” its interests therein, ‘‘ all 
‘*comers” must expect to find and meet them 
hereafter. We say, therefore, that it is properly 
local, rather than general, in its character; that 
its author has properly presented Lexington as 
Lexington desires to be seen, with all her best ap- 
parel, and with none of less attractive surround- 
ings. All this, too, he could do, and probably 
has done, without the violation of a single rule of 
propriety og of a single shade of integrity—in- 
deed, the claims of Lexington seem to have been 
made fairly and fully ; and, notwithstanding we 
conceive the testimony on some points, which has 
not been presented, is greatly more powerfulthan 
than the testimony which has been presented on 
the other side, we are glad to see all that Lexing- 
ton has to offer in her own behalf, in such a aa 
able form and so skilfully displayed. 

The author evidently feels the tenderness of his 
foundation in claiming for the operations on the 
village-green, in April, 1775, the honorable dis- 
tinction of a ‘‘ Battle; and he accordingly la- 
bors, zealously, to show that although his towns- 
men, after their blustering show of resistance, ac- 
tually ran away, ingloriously, they did not do so 
without firing a single shot—the necessity of all 
which is apparent, since that could not be called a 
‘‘ Battle” in which a// the FrrmNG was done by 
one of the parties and all the RUNNING by anoth- 
er; and because, also, if the claims to the honor 
of having fought a ‘‘ Battle” should be success- 
fully controverted, the assemblage on the Green 
would cease to be belligerents and become, what 
it really was, very much such a party as these with 
which the Chinese were wont to oppose the pro- 
gress of the allies, when they, too, assembled by 
the way-side, sounded their horns, beat their 
gongs, and—ran away. 

The volume is a very neat one ; and forms a val- 
uable addition to the already large number of 
locals which have been thrown before the world. 


18.—Sixteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
Public Library. 1868. Boston: 1869. Octavo, pp. 114. 


The Public Library of the City of Boston is 
one of which Boston is, or ought to be, honest- 
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ly proud. It contains one hundred and forty- 
four thousand volumes, besides pamphlets, 
which, in 1868, were used, more or less, by 
eleven thousand, seven hundred and ninety-one 
persons, Its Reading-room was visited by 
eighty-seven thousand, six hundred and twenty 
readers, and eighteen thousand and thirty-one 
who were not readers. The expenses were 
nearly fifty-one thousand dollars. 

In the volume before us—the record of its 
operations during the past year—are fuily and 
clearly set forth, with great precision, all the par- 
ticulars of its workings, as “the freest public 
“library in the world.” 


14.—History of the town of Winchendon, (Worcester 
County, Mass.,) from the grant of Ipswich, Canada, in 
1785, to the present time. By Rev. A. P. Marvin. Winchen- 
don: The Author. 1868. Octavo, pp. 528. 

This, too, is an official History of the Town, 
by one of its Pastors. It is founded on four 
lectures on that subject, by Rev. John M. Whi- 
ton, D. D.; but it is mainly original, and has 
been prepared with great labor. 

We havecarefully examined the work and we 
are pleased with it. Commencing with a topo- 

hical description of the country, and its set- 
tlement; the Author has glanced at the “ annals 
“ of the Town from 1764 until 1800 ”—including 
its Revolutionary history, the events of Shays’ 
rebellion, the statistics of education, roads and 
bridges, churches, population, etc. The ‘* Annals, 
“from 1800 until 1868” follow; and follow- 
ing these are given sketches of the town’s poli- 
tics, paupers, experience as suitors at law, tem- 
perance movements, militia, burial-places, church- 
es, mortality, trade, fire department, libraries, 
etc.—the whole embracing everything, it seems 
to us, that any one can desire to know about Win- 
ehendon. 

We have discovered no attempt at fine writ- 
ing, for mere effect, in this entire book; but a 
plain, homely story has been told in a plain, hon- 
est style ; and, so far as we have seen, with a sin- 
gle exception, with remarkable accuracy. In 


the exception referred to, the Author has evident- | 
ly been misinformed, since a personal examina- | 


tion of the subject would undoubtedly have pre- 
vented it. We allude to the reference to THE 
Historical MaGazrnE in his narrative of the cel- 
ebrated Winchendon slave case, (pages 276-279.) 
The Author says, ‘‘ the subject” [a case in which 
this Town was involved as a party at law] “ is re- 
‘* ferred to in an article which appeared in THE 
“ Historical Maaazine (N. Y.) in 1866, written 
‘* apparently in a spirit hostile to the fair fame 
‘*of the State. A reply to this article appeared 
‘*in The Boston Daily Advertiser.” The facts 
are these : in 1866, Mr. Moore published his cel- 
ebrated Notes on the history of Slavery in Mas- 
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sachusetts, which were not ‘‘ written in a spirit 
** hostile to the fair fame of the State,” since, on 
the matter of domestic slavery, the State had no 
fame which was “ fair,” or any more attractive 
than the ‘‘ fame,” on the same subject , of Cuba 
and Arkansas. The Boston Daily Advertiser ad- 
mitted into its columns a review of these Notes, 
from the combined wisdom and pens of more 
than one of Boston’s pundits; and that review, 
because of its known authorship and nothing- 
ness, and as the best apology which Massachu- 
setts could offer for the hypocrisy of one class 
of her subjects and the wi'ful untruthfulness of 
another, we re-produced in our pages, in Novem- 
ber, 1866. Mr. Moore responded. in December, 
in one of the most powerful arguments which 
the subject has ever called forth; and nothwith- 
standing the Magazine was tendered for a rejoind- 
er, neither The Boston Advertiser nor those who 
had previously used it in a bad cause, saw fit to 
continuethe discussion. It wasnot, therefore, ‘‘the 
‘* fair fame” of Massachusetts which was attack- 
ed by THe Historica, MaGaztng, but the con- 
temptible hypocrisy and wilful misrepresenta- 
tions, by more than one of her apologists, of 
portions of her history which are blacker than 
the blackness of Egypt. 

But there is another point of this matter which 
this volumne has illustrated. On pages 102-105, 
Mr. Marvin has justly and honestly published 
“Roll of Honor,” which is said to ‘‘ contain the 
‘names of those MEN of Winchendon who are 
** known to have borne arms in the Revolutionary 
‘* War.” Among those who, ‘though not at 
‘* Bunker Hill, nor in the Roll of ‘ Minute men,’ 
‘*were soldiers in active service,” on page 103, 
is ‘‘ EpeN Lonpon,” to whose name is appended 
the following foot-note: ‘‘Eden London was 
‘*the slave of Daniel Goodridge, and as such 
** was not liable to do military duty ; but he serv- 
‘*ed in lieu of his master, on condition of be- 
‘*coming a Freeman.” On pages 276-279, Mr. 
Marvin relates that this Epzn Lonpon, after pass- 
ing through nearly a dozen hands, ‘‘ enlisted in- 
‘*to the three years’ service ” [of the Continental 
Army] ‘‘and the said Goodridge” [who owned 
him] ‘received the whole of his bounty and 
‘part of his wages ;" that, in 1804-5, this same 
negro MAN who had fought the battles of his mas- 
ter’s country—he seems to have had no country, 
poor fellow--had become poor and dependent on 
the public for support ; that the Town of Win- 
chendon, in which, through his last master, he 
had “gained a scttlement,” attempted to throw 
him off—why should she not, since he was both 
black and a pauper ?—that Winchendon pleaded 
in behalf of her brutality,—as Judge Gray, and 
Governor Washburne, and Doctor Palfrey have 
since pleaded in behalf of Massachusetts’ gener- 
ally—that slavery in Massachusetts had had no 
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foundation in law ; and that—as Mr. Moore and 
Tae Historical MaGaztne have since determin- 
ed, concerning the similar stories of Governor 
Washburne, Doctor Palfrey, et al—Judge Par- 
sons curtly disregarded the dishonest plea by tel- 
ling the municipal falsifiers, ‘‘ It is very certain 
“that the general practise and common usage 
‘have been opposed to this opinion,” and made 
Winchendon pay the bill asa penalty for her 
own dishonesty, and because, when the pauper 
was a chattel—yes, a CHATTEL,—his owner lived 
. there. 

Mr. Marvin is entitled to unusual credit, also, 
for his maps, because he has constructed them after 
an unusual plan, which is, however, as excellent 
asit is unusual. A key accompanies each, from 


which the names of the occupants of the several | 


residences can be readily ascertained: and the 
maps thus serve both as maps of the territory and 
directorie; of the localities and occupants of the 
several dwelling-houses. 

The typography of the work and the lithographs 
are not gooil; but the wood-cuts are excellent. 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


15.— Where to emigrate, and why, describes the climate, 
soil, productions, minerals and general resources, amount of 
publ ¢ lands, quality and price of farm lands in nearly all 
sections of the United States ; and contains a description 
of the Pacific railroad, the homestead and other land laws, 
rates of wages throughout the country, etc., etc. With 
Maps and [ilustrations. By Frederic B. Goddard. New 
York: F. B. Goddard. 1869. Octavo, pp. 591. 

This is one of the most useful volumes, for 
the purpose for which it is designed, that we 
have ever taken up. Its title tells its object and 
much of its contents; but we have never seen so 
perfect a collection of material on this subject, 
for every-day use, by practical men, in the same 
small space and compact form. 

Opening with a general description of the 
public domain of the United States, its topogra- 
phy, etc., 1t furnishes various hints and much 
good advice to emigrants. Detailed descriptions 
of the lands, climate, resources, etc., successive- 


ly, of California, Oregon, Washington Territory, 


Alaska, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Illinois, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas. The Pa- 
cific railroad is described; wages of farm labor are 
discussed ; how to obtain titles to public lands is 
told ; routes for the emigrant are described ; etc. 

All this is done thoroughly, and the authorities 
for the several statements are carefully noted ; 
and we know no work which is so well calcula- 
ted to instruct those who desire to find new homes 
in the country. 
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The typography of the volume is excellent ; 
but the maps are sometimes very indistinct and 
not unfrequently too minute to be useful. 

It is what is called ‘‘a subscription book,” and 
is not to be found in the book stores; but its 
publisher supplies it through canvassers. 


16.—Heaven and its Wonders, and Hell; from things 
seenand heard. By Emanuel Swedenborg. From the ori- 
inal Latin as edited by Dr, J. F. L Tafel. Translated b: 
. F. Barrett. Phiadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
One vol. Demi 8vo. pp. 453. 

To the professors and teachers of the prevail- 
ing theology, the appearance of this volume, from 
one of the most enterprising publishing houses in 
the world, must be at least suggestive. 

Nothing short of a most unmistakable demand 
| for the writings of Swedenborg, on the part of 
| the public, would probably have induced a busi- 
| ness adventure so considerable as the re-transla- 
| tion and re-publication of the work before us. 
Nor, indeed, does the style in which it is produc- 
ed—a style of unsurpassed excellence—indicate 
that this demand originated from any inferior 
| class of theological readers. Considering the im- 
portance of ‘the subject of which it treats, it must 
be confessed that the dust of a century upon 
its cover bears weighty testimony either to the 
worthlessness of its pages, or a still sadder testimo- 
ny to the inexcusable neglect of it, on the part of 
the Doctors, to whose exclusive care the world 
| seems unwilling longer to entrust the public con- 
science or the keys of St. Peter. -Still, the Doc- 
tors would perhaps have had the best of the ar- 
| gument, had not Swedenborg himself foretold 
| this tardy reception of his writings. Nor, indeed, 
| would any degree of neglect, during the first three 
quarters of the century, outweigh the testimony 
in their favor, derivable from any considerable 
recognition of them,during the remaining quarter. 

The sensational volume runs through its suc- 
| cessive editions and is forgotten. The volume 
that is exhumed from a forgotten language and 
brought back into living thought, reminds us of 
the rocks, whose silent records, unlocked by the 
finger of Science, give a history, in comparison 
with which all the treasures of the historic muse 
are as the fables of the hour. 

But, if the neglect of these writings by the 
students of philosophy had its perfect parallel in 
the history of Science and Art, that alone would 
fail to account for a fact so at variance with prob- 
ability. The stupendous importance of the sub- 
| ject treated of—the strange and thrilling disclos- 
| ures of the awful and unseen existence beyond 

the grave, coupled with an entire system of Men- 
tal Philosophy by which such disclosures are 
brought to the touchstone of rational and logical 
Science—could not have been a matter of indiffer- 
| ence to natures as cold and phlegmatic as that of 
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‘the metaphysician proverbially is, much less to 
‘those who would know Him whom to know 
aright is life eternal. 

to this be added the fact that this whole sys- 
‘tem is claimed by its author to rest, as its sure 
foundation, upon the Divine Word, and as to its 
religious doctrine, exclusively upon the literal 
sense of that Word, it is not possible to account, | 
save upon the hypothesis of Swedenborg himself, 
for this strange and almost startling apathy. 

The truth brought to light in the writings of 
‘Swedenborg is claimed by his followers to be the 
#econd advent of the Messiah—his coming in the 
‘Word, to make known its internal or spiritual 
‘sense, as, in His first coming, He was the Word 
made flesh. And if the Rabbis and Elders were 
‘least of all inclined to hear Him the parallel sug- 
gested is not without point, perhaps not without 
‘truth. Ww. 


11.—Civil List and Forms of Government of the Colony 
cand State of New York. Compiled from Official and Au- | 
‘thentic Sources by S. C. Hutchins. Published annually 
‘by Weed, Parsons, & Co., Albany. [dition of 1868. 
Albany; Weed, Parsons, & 
Price $3. 


Co. 1868.] Octavo, pp. 596. 


This annual publication is one of the most 
useful to those desiring to refer to the history 
“of New York, whether Colonial or State ; and it 
«cannot profitably be dispensed with in any col- 
lection of historical works. 

The peculiarity of this work is, that it is not 
merely the record of the Government of the 
State for the current year, but from the begin- 
ning until the day of the date of publication; 
and it may be considered, therefore, as an ab- 
‘breviated record of the personnel, as well as of | 
the form, of the Government, in all its parts | 
and at all times. 

As to its accuracy, we believe there need be 
mo question. The earlier portions, if we do not 
mistake, were prepared by Doctor F. B. Hough, 
whose capability, in such works, is undoubted ; 
and we believe that equal care has been taken 
to secure correctness, since his connection with 
the work was broken. 

The typography is good; and the illustra- 
tions, which are confined to the several Seals ‘of 
the State and of its several Departments, are 
neatly executed. 





18.— Wild Life under the Equator. Narrated for young 
ponte, By Paul du Chaillu, With numerous engravings. 

ew York: Harper & Bros. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 231. 
Price $1.75. 


In this entertaining volume, we have a con- 
tinuation of those stories of “ Wild life” which 
M. Chaillu knows so well how to tell, and | 
young people love so well to read. Is ground- 
work, of course,is the African adventures of its 
Author; and it is full of exciting descriptions of 
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hair’s-breadth escapes; of successful if not re- 
markable shots; and of ferocious beasts, pitted 
against more intelligent men, in combats for life. 

Our opinion is, that this volume will find 
thousaygds of earnest readers among the young 
people throughout the country—-an installment 
of the number may be found in our own house, 


19.—'A History of Lowell, Second Revised Edition. By 
Charles Cowley. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1868, Octayo, 
pp. 235, 

We are not inclined to find much fault with 
any one who will do anything, no matter how 
little, for the preservation and dissemination 
of local history, so Jong as due caution is taken 
to make the little which is said, accurate 
and trustworthy. For this reason, we do not 
desire to find much fault with Mr. Cowley, for 
his defects of workmanship in the volume which 
is before us; and yet we cannot say of it what we 
should have been glad to have said, under other 
circumstances, 

Mr. Cowley seems to have understood, how- 
ever, that he has exposed himself to just censure ; 
and, accordingly, he has plead, in advance of 
an indictment, the example of Moses, (Page x) 
and chronicled, not ‘the creation of a world,” 
but that of Lowell and that of its great name, in 
much of Moscs’s brevity and obscur:ty, notwith- 
standing he professes to have had large masses 
of unemployed material, and to have had in view, 
“as the object of the present work,” “to gather 
“and embalm Avi that seemed most valuable in 
“the heritage of memorics and traditions,” of 
which Lowell is said to be “justly proud.” 

Commencing with Herodotus, Mr. Cowley 
traces the history of that part of the world 
which is now known as Lowe t, as far as “the 
“year of Grace, 1868.” As far as he has gone, 
he seems to have done well what he bas under- 
taken; and there can be no doubt, if we may judge 
from his foot-notes, that he has exercised due 
caution to ensure accuracy of detail. 

Of one subject, we can speak with pleasure 


| concerning this volume—its Author speaks fear- 


lessly concerning both men and measures; and 
Kirk Boott and the factory autocrats are severe- 
ly handled, in various places. He tells us, also, 
of Benjamin F. Butler, the pro-consul of New 
“Orleans "—-how nearly he became a Baptist 
preacher; how filthy a politician he has been; 
how unprincipled an ouster he was, of factory- 
girls from church-edifices erected from their 
contributions; how it is that his fortune was 
not “derived soLeLy from the PLUNDER of 
“Louisiana and Virginia,” (Page 54) whatever 
may have been the case with portions of it; 
ete. 

Of the typography of this volume, Lowell 
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need not boast; and the pictorial illustrations 
are execrable. 


20.—History of Fort Wayne, from the earliest known ac- 
counts of @his point to the present period. Embracing an 
-extendediew of the aboriginal tribes of the Northwest, in- 
cluding, more especially, the Miamis, of this locality—their 
habits, customs, etc.,—together with a comprehensive 
summary of the general relations of the Northwest, from 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, to the struggles 
of 1812-14; with a sketch of the life of General Anthony 
Wayne; including also a lengthy biography of the late 
Hon. samuel Hanna, together with short sketches of 
several of the early pioneer settlers of Fort Wayne. Also 
an account of the manufacturing, mercantile, and gailroad 
interests of Fort Wayne and vicinity. By Wallace A. 
Brice. With illustrations. Fort Wayne, Ind.: 1868," Octa- 
vo, pp. xvi, 824, 83. 

The very elaborate title-page renders a list of 
the contents of this work nnnecessary. The 
Author has been minute in his description; and 
he has been not less minute and exact in the 
prosecution of his labors, while preparing the 
text for the press. Indeed, we see little to de- 
sire, concerning Fort Wayne and its vicinity, 
which the Author has not furnished, unless a 
decently-printed book. In that respect, the 
volume before us, is a disgrace to the printers 
who turned it out of their office; while the 
binder who would pick up such really imperfect 
sheets as we find in this volume—some of them 
being entirely illegible—should be banished into 
the wilderness, beyond the Mississippi. 


21.—Cast up by the Sea. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A., | 
F. R. G. 8., etc. Complete. With ten filustrations by 
Huard. New York: Harper & Bros. 1869. Duodecimo, 
pp. 419. 

As the Publishers seem to make a point that | 
this edition of this work is “unabridged,” we 
suppose somebody has considered it of suffi- 
cient importance to issue an abridged edition of 
it; and this fact, in a work of fiction, recom- 
mends the volume to our notice, 

It is a volume which has been written for 
boys, by the distinguished Author of Albert N’- 
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jit just as 





Yanea and Nile tributaries of Abyssinia ; and 
it will undoubtedly be as eagerly read, and with 
‘as much satisfaction, by Young America, every 
where, as it has been by the detachment from | 
that rising power, which is quartered around | 
our own fireside. 

The volume is a handsome one; and the illus- | 
trations are excellent. 


22.— Adventures inthe Apache Country; a tour through | 
Arizona and Sonora, with Notes on the Silver Regions of | 
Nevada, By J. Ross Browne. Illustrated by the Author. } 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 535. 

If there is a more persevering tourist, one 
who seems to care less for a fixed home, | 
than J. Ross Browne, we do not know where to | 
look for him. No country, no matter how 


| all 


By MM, Erckmann-Chatrian, 
| tieth Paris Edition. 
| New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
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forbidding, seems to offer an obstacle to his 
progress; no danger seems to appal him; no 
hardship or exposure seems to benumb his fin- 
gers, freeze his ink, or close his eyes and ears. 
The last visible outpouring of his prolific 
budget—a budget which generally holds articles 
which are both interesting and instructive—is 
the volume before us, which, if we do not mis- 
take, has already been introduced to the world, 
In 
this, we have his ‘‘ adventures” in Arizona, 
Sonora, and Nevada; and years hence, his nar- 
rative will be turned to by the plodding histori- 
ans of those vast regions, with wonder and de- 
light. What a storehouse of information is 
here, concealed under a variety of disguises! 
What a clear insight is given of the every-day 
life, and manners, and tastes, and purposes, of 


| those who are scattered over those immense 


countries ! 

Not only do we conceive such works as this 
to be interesting to the every-day reader, who 
reads to “ kill time ;” but no one can pretend to 
investigate either the history, the resources, the 
geography, or the social condition of the terri- 
tories referred to, without closely consulting 
their pages. 


28.—Constance Aylmar. A story of the Seventeenth 
Century. By H. F. P, New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 847. 

A story having for its scene the venerable 
town of Gravesend, on Long Island, and for two 
of its principal characters, Lady Deborah 
Moody and her son, Sir Henry, so well known 
in history. 

We have looked into the work far enough to 
satisfy ourself that the writer of this story 
ignorant of the character of 
Sir Henry Moody and his mother, as he is of 


| the details of the history of the City of New 


Amsterdam, with which he assumes to be so 
very familiar, but really knows very little. For 
the purposes of this work, therefore, its 
Author might as well have taken any other per- 
sons and scene, as the Moodys and New Am- 
sterdam. As a mere story, it abounds with 
love, and villainy, and the various other ingre- 


| dients which, compounded, generally produce a 


modern novel, 


24.—Madame Thérése; or, the Volunteers of °92%. B 


om Erckmann-Chatrian. Translated from the Thirteent 


dition. With ten full New York: 


C. Scribner & Co. 1869, 
25.— The Conscript: a story of the French War of 1818 
Translated from the Twen" 
With eight full page illustratio 
1869. Ducdecimo, 


page illustrations. 
uodecimo, pp. 289. 


There are two writers, in France, n amed, res- 
ctively, Erckmann and Chatrian, who seem 
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to have been friends in youth, and in the full 
vigor of their manhood, even as authors, they 
are not separated. They work together—the 
one possessing traits of character which are not 
possessed by the other; while both, united, are 
capable of producing works which neither, un- 
aided, could have written. 

The writings of these co-laborers, thus work- 
ing in harmonious fellowship, have made their 
mark in Europe; and the subjects on which 
the “twin-authofs” most delight to write are 
handled with such calm precision that they are 
said to have arrested the ever-vigilant attention 
of the French Government. 

In Madame Thérése and The Conscript, we 
have the first two of this noted series of roman- 
ces, the whole of which, we believe, are to be 
issued, uniformly, by Messrs. C. Scribner & Co. 
They relate to the troubled days of the French 
Wars; and the minutest details are given of the 
different circumstances of the plot, with a de- 
gree of precision which is truly surprising. 


2%6.—sop’s Fables. Illustrated. The People’s Edition. 
New York: Samuel R. Wells. 1868. Octavo, pp. 72. 

The Fables of sop are so universally known, 
that it is only necessary for us to say that Mr. 
Wells has produced a very useful and very neat 
edition of them, in which, with suitable illus- 
trations, he has told the simple stories of the 
Lydian slave, in the simplest words and with as 
simple and brief an “Application,” in each 
case, as would be at once expressive and useful. 

This edition of the Fab‘esis not as elegant as 
some others; but it is neat and well adapted for 
the general use of those who shall desire to read 
them and receive instruction from their teach- 
ings. 


21.—Her Majesty's Tower. By William Hepworth Dixon. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1869. Duodecimo, pp, 263. 

There are so many associations connected with 
the Tower of London, which are particularly 
interesting, even to those who never saw the 
Tower itself, that such a description of it and 
of those whose names and sufferings have served 
to make it more famous than, without them, it 
would have been, must necessarily find eager 
readers in every direction. 

Opening with an exceedingly graphic descrip- 
tion of the different portions of the works, and 
of the different structures which, from time to 
time, have found places within the enclosures 
of the Tower, we find the Author continuing his 
work with Chapters which are severally devot- 
ed to some of the leading State-prisoners who 
have been confined therein—Raleigh, Laud, 
Courtney, Lady Jane Grey, Dudley, Cobham, 
etc. In each ofthese Chapters, without any ap- 
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pearance of research or*desire to investigate 
whether or not the ordinarily-received story 
connected with the subject is true, Mr. Dixon 
has re-produced, in slightly different terms, the 
many oft-told tales of English histogy, some of 
which have been materially changed by recent 
investigators and others probably will be, one of 
these days. 

Apart from these inaccuracies, however, the 
volume is a very interestiug one; and its er- 
rors will not detract from the aggregate in- 
teregt which is really attached to its subject, 

The volume is neatly printed, and illustrated 
with a folding plate, representing the Tower as 
it was in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 


28.—An Introduction to the study of English Literature; 
comprising representative master-pieces in poetry and pr 
marking the successive stages of its growth,and a methodi 
exposition of the governing principles and general forms, 
both of the language and literature; with copious Notes on 
the selections, Glossary, and Chronology. Designed for 
systematic study. By Henry N. Day. New York: Charles 

ribner & Co, 1869. Duodecimo, pp. xii, 539. 

The study of the language—“ our mother 
“tongue wherein we were born,” as our dear 
old friend, Rev. Doctor Cone, used to call it— 
attracts, day by day, more attention from the 
best minds in the country, than, a few years 
since, we supposed would be the case; and it 
is destined, we |.ope, to still further advance- 
ment, Indeed, its most formidable opponents, 
like those which obstruct the progress of Amer- 
ican History toward the place which belongs to 
it, of right, in the higher grade of institutions 
throughout the country, are those stubborn theo- 
rists who conceive that the entire range of 
human learning must begin and end in the 
Course of Studies which President Dunster 
taught in Harvard, or President Cooper in 
King’s, generations ago; and those who would 
“re-construct” the ancient order of things are 
set down as worse than revolutionists. 

In the volume before us, which is from a& 
master in literature, we find that its Author has 
struck out a new course for himself, and ayoid- 
ed, on the one hand, the line which some have 
followed in a merely chronological arrangement 
of specimens, with biographies of the Authors 
of the several pieces selected ; and, on the other, 
a more formal history of authorship in the 
English language. He has given, instead, 
First, specimens from the best writings of the 
best writers, in their original forms, and ac- 
companied them, in each case, with an appara- 
tus of etymological, grammatical, historical, and 
gsthetical Notes, which serve to illustrate the 
progress of the language in the constant round 
of changes to which it has been subjected ; and 
SEconD, a systematic display of the elements of 
our language and literature, in which are exhibit- 
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ed the principles which govern the use and forma- 
tion of language; of English orthepy, orthogra- 
phy, syllabication, word-formation, etc.; the 

wth of our literature in its several depart- 
ments; etc. A chronological table of English 
authors; a Glossary; and a very good Index 
complete the work. 

The great value of such a text-book will be 
apparent to every one; and we are sure that 
such a service as the Author has rendered to the 
cause of English education will be appreciated 
by every educator, unless those of, nominally, 
the highest grades shall be pleased to consider 
it as undignified and in violation of what is 
assumed to be the just demands of the classics, 


9.—Annual of Scientific perenery : or, Year-book of 
facts in Science and Art for 1869, exhibiting the most im- 
portant discoveries and improvements in Useful 
Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, logy, 
Biology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, An- 
tiquities, etc., together with Notes on the progress of Sci- 
ence during the year 1868; a list of recent scientific publica- 
tions; obituaries of eminent scientific men; etc. Edited by 
Samuel Kneeland, A.M.,M.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoin, 
1869. Duodecimo, pp. 877. Price $2 


If we understand it correctly, this work is one 
of aseries of annual volumes devoted to the re- 
cording of ‘‘ the most important discoveries and 
“improvements” in Science and the Arts; and as 
such its importance will be very readily under- 
stood by our readers. 


echanic: 


The great range in-the editor's inquiries will be | P 


seen in the title-page ; and a careful examination 
of the work proves to our satisfaction, that he has 
discharged the very important duties of his posi- 
tion with intelligence and fidelity. 


80.—The Evidences of Grint with an Introduc- 
e 


of the 
adison 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln 1869. Duodecimo, 


tion on the existence of God and immortalit: 
Soul. 7 Ebenezer Dodge. D. D., President of 
University. 
Pp. 


This volume appears to embrace the lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity which have been 
read before the Senior Class of Madison Univer- 
sity, during the past fifteen years ; and they will, 
therefore, es recognized by very many, through- 
out the country. 

The controlling idea of the work is that‘‘ Chris- 
“tianity is its own witness,” when considered in 
its nature, its influence, its relations to Divine 
Providence and human progress, and its historical 
triumphs ; but we conceive that, in such a work 
asthis, on such asubject, this idea is entirely in- 
sufficient, if not wholly irrelevant. 

The credibility of Christianity, as such, may 
be established to the satisfaction of some persons, 
on the testimony referred to; but the judgment of 
every ane is not alike; and those who entertain 
doubts concerning the character of Christianity, 
and for whom alone these ‘‘ evidences” will be 
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required, will demand other testimony than that 
which Christianity itself affords, concerning its 
own credibility. Doctor Dodge and those, like 
himself, who already profess to believe Christian- 
ity—we say ‘‘ profess to believe” it, because the 
works of only asmall proportion of professors in- 
dicate to a close observer that any faith is in them 
—may see, in these ‘‘ evidences” of a faith which 
they already possess, something to confirm and 
strengthen it, something to cheer them forward 
and to make more certain what they do not ques- 
tion; but, we conceive that something more is re- 
quired to create and establish such a faith among 
those who demand, or even require, ‘‘ evidence” 
on the subject, than the internal testimony on 
which he seems to rely in this work. None but 
those who have either no opinion or an adverse 
opinion will need ‘‘ evidences” of the credibility 
of Christianity ; and to both of these, this vol- 
ume instead of being a help will be only an ag- 
gravation. They need bread and a stone is offer- 
ed; they ask for testimony and confidence is de- 
manded of them; they declare their ignorance, 
but instead of instruction they receive only a de- 
mand of an unconditional surrender to the ad- 
verse judgment of others. 

For this reason, while Doctor Dodge’s volume 
will undoubtedly serve to strengthen the faith, 
and so far encourage, those who are already be- 
lievers—those who do not as well as those who do 
rofess—we candidly consider that for all others, 
it will be of little service, since it relies on inter- 
nal rather than external testimony. 


81,—Pre-historic Nations : or, Inquiries concerning some 
of the great peoples and civilizations of antiquity, and their 
probable relation to a still older civilization of the Ethiopi- 
ansor Cushites of Arabia. —— D. Baldwin, A.M. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1869. odecimo, pp. 414. 

The origin of man, the date of his first appear- 
ance on earth, his increase and the organization of 
families and peoples, his migrations, and his prim- 
itive aggressions, have always been subjects of 
speculation, and are now matters of wide-spread 
inquiry among the learned of both Europe and 
America. 

The volume before us is devoted to this exceed- 
ingly important and interesting subject, and it is 
refreshing to see the respectful boldness with 
which its author moves against the earth-works 
of what he considers, sarcastically, an ‘‘ all-wise 
‘‘ conservatism ” and flouts its oracles, questions 
its wisdom, criticises its methods, and undertakes, 
successfully, to show that important additions can 
be made to its stock of knowledge. He has, in- 
deed, discovered, as THe HistortcaL MaGazInE 
long since discovered, that those whom he con- 
troverts, no matter how slightly, instinctively dis- 
allows and strenuously resists any interference— 
even the slightest—with its established creed ; 
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and that they become as many armed men, in- | by two distinct Peoples, the ancient race of Cush- 
trenched behind as many ivy-covered bulwarks, | ites and the more modern Semitic. Arabians—the 
forthe vigorous defence of the old against the | formerthe descendants of the more primitive race ; 
new. He has discovered this fact, we say, and | the latter, claiming to be descendants of Ishmael, 
he evidently expects and is prepared for the con- | ‘‘the originators and preachers of Mahometan- 
sequences. He is prepared to receive blows, since | ‘‘ ism,” to whom, also, belong the nomads. The 
he expects to give them. He expects denuncia- | antagonism of these two distinct Peoples is no- 
tion, and has no intention to withhold it, in re-| ticed; and the gradual disappearance of the 
turn. He supposes, reasonably, that ignorance, | Cushites, before their more aggressive nomadic 
and falsehood, and conservatism will oppose him | neighbors—the Yankees of Arabia—is carefully 
by means which they can best employ; yet, rely- | described. Mr. Baldwin insists, also, that the 
ing on his own convictions, he can afford to en- | ancient Pheenicians were of this race of Cushites ; 
dure criticism, and exactly as in the case of Tx | that its commerce was the hand-maid of civiliza- 
Historica. MaGazinz, believing that God is just, | tion, and served to carry it from Arabia into oth- 
he confidently sustains himself with the earnest | ercountries; that Egypt, Chaldea, Greece, India, 
faith, that ‘* soon or late, whatever investigations | and Western Europe, were creatures, in civiliza- 
‘*sweep away venerable rubbish and open the way | tion, of this commerce; and that all history, when 
‘to progress in knowledge will. enforce their | honestly read, confirms his opinion. 
‘‘claim to respectful consideration ; and nowhere It will be seen that this little volume is devot- 
‘* is this surer to be realized than among enlight- | ed to a great subject; that it opens new questions 
‘*ened scholars, where no ardor of feeling can | and sets aside old conclusions; that it demands 
‘*become fanatical, nor any prejudice or pride of | attention and must not be slighted. We leave it 
‘‘ opinion be transformed into cureless bigotry.” | in the hands of a few of our readers unto whom 
One purpose of this volume is to point out what | it must necessarily be a work of great importance, 
may be known of the ancient Cushites and of the | because of its bearing on their life-long studies. 
leading part which they played in developing and | . 
spreading Civilization; and in that portion of | 


* To * : | 82.—General Hist Cyclopedia, and Dictionary of 
the volume he sends Usher and divers kindred Fresamasonry ; containing an elaborate secount of the 


chronologists into the regions of romance. This | rise and progress of Freemasonry and its kindred associa- 
Cushite people, which he conceives to be the same | lons—ancient and modern. Also, definitions of the techni- 


as the Ethiopians of history, he insists was not of | ¢3,terme need by the fraternity. | By, Robert, Macon, 8 
Central Africa, but Arabia; and from that people | Y. Masonic Publishing and Manufacturing Company. 1869, 
and its civilization, he maintains, have come the | Ducdecimo, pp, xxx, +-628, 
civilization of which some of our neighbors boast | In this very neat volume, we have, Frrst: a 
so much. ‘*General History of Masonry,” with all the ac- 
Our limited space will not allow usto follow Mr. | companiments of unsupported extravagances 
Baldwin through all his inquiries-—nor is it right | which make such chapters appear so nonsensical 
that we should thus imperfectly tell his story | and tend so much to discredit what is really com- 
while his volume is so readily accessible—yet we | mendable in the Institution. Srconp: a ‘ Cy- 
may be permitted to say that we have gone over | ‘‘ clopedia of Masonry,” in which are presented, 
them with the most lively satisfaction; and have | in alphabetical order, the terms used in the Order 
laid them by for a second reading. | with their definitions, biographical sketches of 
Without the least rudeness or irreverence for | prominent members, historical sketches of the 
the truth, without unduly wounding by intem- | various Grand Lodges, etc., illustrated with neat 
perate criticisms, he nevertheless brushes aside | wood-cuts. Tarp: the already well-known 
very many of those who have hitherto assumed to | ‘* Dictionary of Symbolical Masonry,” by George 
possess all the knowledge and be entitled to all | Oliver, D.D. 
the respect. ‘‘ Biblical ” chronologists, so called, As a work of reference, on all matters concern- 
fare badly ; yet the Bible, itself, as far as we can | ing the Order of Freemasonry, this volume seems 
see, is nowhere impeached : it has been the fate | to be very complete ; and its neat appearance must 





of those only who have dogmatically assumed to | make it acceptable to the most fastidious. 

force the Bible into their own well-worn ruts, who 

must feel the weight of his timely and judicious 

lashings. | 88.—Ancient History, illustrated b colored Maps, and a 
As we said, Mr. Baldwin considers Arabia as | hTanclogical Char, fe use of umileg and Seto 

the ancient Ethiopia ; and that the name was ap- | A. M. New York: Clark & Maynard. 1868. Duodecimo, pp. 

plied, also, to other regions than Arabia, which +. 

were nevertheless subordinate to, and controlled 

by, the same Cushite people who inhabited Ara- 

bia. He says that Arabia is occupied, to-day, 


The school-history of Mr. Bloss is said to have 
been so well received, when it was published, 
| some years since, that it was considered advisable 
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to re-produce it, inan improved form; and Mr. 
Anderson, the author of the works next referred 
to, was employed to revise and adapt it to the 
modern mode of teaching. This volume is the 
result of that revision; and, as far as we have 
been able to examine it, it seems to be worthy of 
the good opinions, concerning it, which it has 
already secured from educators throughout the 
country. 


84.—A Grammar School History of the United States: to 
which are added the Constitution of the United States with 
questions and explanations, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and Washington's Farewell Address. By John J. An- 
derson, A. M. New York: Clark & Maynard. 1868, Duo- 
decimo, pp. 193, 59. 


85.—A Pictorial School History of the United States: to 
which are added the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution of the United States with Questions and An- 
sewers. By John J. Anderson, A.M. New York: Clark & 
Maynard. 1868. Duodecimo, pp. 363, 40. 

It will be seen that these works form part of a 
series of School-histories, by the same author; 
and we have obtained copies for the purpose of 
ascertaining-in what manner our country’s history 
is laid before our children. 

In the first, which is the lesser of the two, the 
narrative is necessarily very brief; yet we have 
failed to find any instance in which its brevity 
has obscured the author’s meaning. It is clear, 
concise, and generally accurate; and we have 
not met with one of its class which has pleased 
us more. 

In the second, which is generally a mere exten- 
sion of the first, the same general good qualities 
prevail ; and we have pleasure in recognizing it 
as one of the best of its class, and justly en- 
titled to the high credit which it has secured. 

In both, the maps which illustrate them are of 
the highest excellence ; and their importance can- 
not be over-estimated. There are, however, in 
both, some matters which, we conceive, demand 
the author’s serious attention. 
stance, to his stubborn recognition of Columbus as 
“the discoverer of America;” to his resolute 
repetition of the fable of Pocahontas and Cap- 
tain Smith; to the fiction of the establishment of 
the Colony at Plymouth for an asylum from re- 
ligious persecution; to his error in considering 
Henry Hudson as the discoverer of the river 
which bears his name; to ‘‘ the first burst of op- 
‘* position” to the Stamp-act appearing in the Leg- 


We refer, for in- } 
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have been taken by Hamilton in the Battle of 
Long-island ; to the important inaccuracies in his 
copy of the Declaration of Independence; and 
to the improvements to which his copy of the 
Constitution is susceptible. 

In making these suggestions, however, we have 
no desire to depreciate Mr. Anderson's excellent 
volumes : we Seen rather, to see improved, 
what is already unusually good and worthy of 

| improvement. 


86.— The Law of Love and Love asa Law; or, Moral Sci- 
ence, theoretical and practical. By Mark Hopkins, D. D., 
LL.D., President of Williams Cellege. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co, 1869. Duodecimo, pp. xix. 

| The substance of this work was delivered, 
| some months since, in a course of lectures before 
| the Lowell Institute, at Boston; and as a treatise 
| of Moral Sciences, it has arrested the attention of 
| the best minds in the country. 
| A very elaborate Introduction treats of the dif- 
| ferent systemsof Moral Science respecting ‘‘ ob- 
| “ligation and its ground;” yet, although we 
| have followed the Author through the nine theo- 
tries which he describes so minutely, we fail to 
| understand that he either adopts or rejects eith- 
| er of them. The same uncertainty attaches to 
| his Definitions; and, for our life, so far as Presi- 
| dent Hopkins is concerned, we cannot learn what 
a Law is, 
| We have not yet found time to go over the en- 
| tire volume, since it requires the most careful read- 
| ing ; but we have found in several portions of it, 
the same want of precision which we have noticed 
| in the Introduction, and, in every portion of it, 
;a@much greater degree of obscurity than we are 
wont to find in works of asimilar class. We are 
| not insensible of the fact that it is claimed that 
| it is unusually profound; but, with a noted 


| 


| preacher of old, we ‘‘ had rather speak jive words 


| ‘* with our understanding, that by our voice we 
| **might teach others also, than ten thousand 


| ‘*words in an unknown tongue,” which others 


| cannot receive profit from. 
| Weshall endeavor to return to this subject in 
| a future number. 


31.—A Manual of General History: being an Outline His- 
fone of the World from the Creation tothe Present Time. 
ly illustrated with Maps. For the use of Academies, 
By John J. Anderson, A. M. 


High-schools, and Families. 

islature of Virginia ; to the errors in his descrip- | New York: Clark & Maynard, 1809. Duodecimo, pp, 401. 
tion of the occupation and defence of Breed’s- A History of the World, from the Creation un- 
hill, generally known as ‘‘ The Battle of Bun- | til the present time, in less than four hundred 
‘*ker’s-hill; ” to his description of the death of | small pages, must necessarily be very brief—a 
Jane McCrea ; to his incorrect description of the | very ‘* Outline History,” as stated in the title- 
purposes of the Shays’ Rebellion against the au- page of this volume; and useful only for very 
thority of Massachusetts; to the inaccuracy of | limited purposes. The volume before us, there- 


his description of the ratification of the proposed | fore, is little more than a glance at even the lead- 
Constitution for the United States; to his errors | ing events in the several histories of the nations 
concerning the Citizen Genet ; to the part said to | to which it refers. 
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It very neatly printed; and its Maps, printed 
in tints, are very well executed. ‘ 


88.—Dombey and Son. By Charles Dickens. With eight 
Mustrations. Small octavo, pp. vi, 548. le 


The Adventures of Oliver Twist. Also, Pictures 


‘rom Italy,and American Notes for general circulation. 
y Charles Dickens. With tenillustrations. Small octavo, 


pp. viii, 519 

Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. With eight 
illustrations. Small octavo, pp. li, 525. 

Little Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. With eight illustra- 
tions. Small octavo, pp. vi, 522. 


Barn Rudge, and Hard Times. By Charles Dickens, 
With ten illustrations. Small octavo, pp. viii, 559. 


A Tale of two Cities, and Great Hepectations. By 
Charles Dickens. With ten illustrations. Small octavo, 
Pp. vi, 504. 


Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. With eight illustra- 


tions. Small octavo, pp. vii, 540. 

i au me wangemren by pee, Mitretes of 
guyéy e and every-da peeps. y Charles Dickens. 
With sixteen illustrations. Kunal octavo, vi, 552, 

The personal history of David Copperfield. By Charles 
Dickens. With eight illustrations. Small octavo, pp. vi, 


Several months since, we noticed, successsive- 


ly, the appearance of the first three of this series |. 


of the writings of Charles Dickens—“ the 
“Charles Dickens Edition,” issued by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston. The succeeding 
volumes, although long since sent by that house, 
have only just reached us; and, notwithstanding 
it is somewhat behind time, we now invite the 
attention of our readers to the work, as it 
stands, complete. 

The series embraces twelve volumes; and it is 
printed with a small, but exceedingly distinct 
type, making it a very desirable edition for those 
whose eyes are not grown feeble by age or dis- 
ease. The illustrations are those which orna- 
mented the several volumes, as they originally 
appeared, in London. Taken as a whole, with 
the clearness of the letter of the text, the peculiar 
fitness of the illustrations, and the convenient 
size of the volumes, we know no edition of 
Dickens which would be more acceptable to us, 


89.— The wl of Father de Ravignan, of the Society of Je- 
sus. By Father de Poulevoy, of the same Society. Trans- 
Jated at St. Benno’s College, North Wales. New ork: The 
— Publication Society. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. xvi, 


Among the great pulpit orators of modern 
times, Father GusTaAvE XAVIER DE Ravienan, 8. 
J., stands in the front rank. 

He was bern at Bayonne, on the first of De- 
cember, 1795. Successively a Soldier, an Advo- 
cate, anda Priest: in each of the three, he was 

rofessionally pre-eminent; and in all he was an 
umble and devoted Christian. 

In the volume before us, the work of a member 
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of the Society, we have a minute account of the 
inner, or private, life of this gifted man; and as 
we glanced over its pages ar read the record of 
his childlike simplicity and devotion, we were led 
to reflect that a truly good man will be good 
wherever he shall be found, while the wicked 
will be only wicked, despite their professions and 
associations. We have seldom laiddowna more 
deeply interesting volume, or one which we can 
return to with more complete satisfaction. 

As a specimen of book-making, this volume is 
one of the neatest. 


40.—The Rightful Heir. A drama in five acts. By the 
author of Richelieu, The Lady of Lyons, etc. As first per- 
formed at the Lyceum Theater, October 8d, 1868, ew 
York: Harper & Bros. 1868. 16mo., pp. 61. 

This drama, in an imperfect form, was writ- 
ten ‘‘many years ago;” and it was then produ- 
ced on the stage, under the direction of Mr. 
Macready. It is now re-produced, re-written, 
with improvements; and seems to have found fa- 
vor, as the greater part of Lord Bulwer’s produc- 
tions have done before it. 

Itis a neat little tract; and will undoubtedly 
command a large sale. 


41.— Guide to cong Branch, the great sea-side Summer 
Resort of the United States. Long Branch, N. J.: James B. 
Morris. 1863. pp. 41. 

A very neat little hand-book of this celebrated 
watering-place and its immediate vicinity. Asa 
little ‘‘ local,” too, it is worthy of notice by those 
who collect such matters. 


42.—Aumanaos, The Year Book of the Unitarian Con- 
gregational Churches, for 1869, with Calendar adapted for 
use throughout the country. Boston: Am. Unitarian Asse- 
ciation. pp. 70. 
—_—___—_——-The Democratic Almanac and Political 
Compendium, for 1869. New York: . Van Evrie, Horton, & 
Co. 1869. Octavo, pp. 82. 


— —_—__—The Catholic Family Almanac for the 
United States, for the year 1869. New York: Catholic 
Publication Society. 1869. Octavo, pp. 76. 


moe ae seats _ aneneies Almanes oo 
se. n f » Jor . ew : 
Frank Todi, sho, Save be. 

Although late in the day, we embrace the ear- 
liest opportunity to thank the publishers of the 
several Almanacs referred to, for copies of their 
respective publications. 

All are well adapted for the several specialtics 
to which they are devoted—the religious and po- 
litical to their several parties ; the Leslie's to ev- 
ery family, with whom it cannot fail to be very 
welcome. 

A number of Book Notices which we had pro- 
pared for this number are necessarily laid over for 
the next. 





